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.  Although  large  scale  energy  development  has  only  become  an  important  part 
of  western  North  Dakota's  economy  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
production  of  energy  resources  has  been  occurring  in  the  region  on  some 
level  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Traditionally  rural  in  character,  many  of  the  counties  in  t,he  Fort  Union 
Region  of  North  Dakota  have,  as  a  result  of  development,  undergone  a 
major  shift  in  their  economic  structure  from  an  agricultural  to  a  more 
energy-dependent  base.  This  is  especially  evident  in  those  counties  where 
coal  has  been  the  resource  that  is  developed. 

McLean  County  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  area  to  experience 
large  scale  development  when,  in  the  1950's,  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.S.,  was  constructed  on  Lake  Skakawea.  The 
town  of  Garrison,  which  is  geographically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  the  lake,  was  essentially  created  by  development.  Coal  was  also 
being  rained  rather  heavily  in  the  county  in  1950,  but  production  dropped 
off  entirely  by  1973  due  to  declining  market  demand.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Falkirk  Mine  and  United  Power  Association's  Coal 
Creek  Station  in  the  mid  1970' s,  large  scale  production  of  coal  in  the 
county  resumed.  By  1979  county  annual  production  levels  were  near  the  1 
million  ton  mark. 

Because  it  is  adjacent  to  the  two  major  coal  producing  counties  of  Mercer 
and  Oliver,  McLean  county's  economy  and  its  labor  force  have  indirectly 
benefited  from  development  in  these  areas  as  well.  Many  workers  at  mines 
and  facilities  in  nearby  counties  chose  to  settle  in  Washburn  and  commute; 
because  of  the  community's  scenic  location  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
proximity  to  Bismarck. 

Overall,  past  energy  development  has  been  positive  for  McLean  county, 
which  had  few,  if  any,  traumatic  experiences  with  growth.  However,  the 
city  of  Washburn,  in  its  enthusiasm  to  expand,  did  overdevelop  some  areas 
that  the  city  now  has  to  maintain.  The  town  of  Underwood,  which  sits  in 
the  middle  of  a  coal  tract,  has  been  impacted  by  the  physical  intrusion 
of  the  Falkirk  Mine,  which  has  been  eating  away  at  the  town's  borders  and 
disrupting  its  water  supply.  Expansion  of  the  county's  social,  cultural 
and  economic  bases  has  also  resulted,  however,  and  coal  revenues  have 
paid  for  some  needed  improvements  in  the  communities'  services  and 
facilities.  Coal  severance  monies  are  still  flowing  into  the  county, 
although  population  levels  have  dropped  off  or  stabilized  in  all 
communities . 

Future  plans  for  development  in  the  County  include  the  possible 
construction  of  the  Northern  Synfuels  Plant  and  Nakota  Mine  by  the  late 
1980's. 


Mercer  County  first  experienced  large  scale  energy  development  within  its 
borders  in  the  mid  1960's,  when  the  Leland  Olds  and  United  Power 
Association  electric  generating  facilities  were  constructed.  Today,  a 
total  of  four  coal-fired  power  plants  operate  within  the  county's 
borders.  Two  additional  units  are  under  construction,  including  one  of 
the  nation's  first  coal  gasification  plants,  the  Great  Plains  Natural 
Gasification  Plant.  The  county,  which  often  refers  to  itself  as  "Coal 
County,  North  Dakota",  also  contains  five  active  coal  mines,  with   four 
additional  mines  proposed.  Although  coal  tonnage  totals  produced  in  the 
county  can  fluctuate,  in  1977  Mercer  County  alone  produced  over  6.8 
million  tons  of  coal — more  than  60%  of  the  state's  total  output  for  that 
year.  (Energy  Development  Board,  1979).  ( 

The  effects  of  development  have  changed  the  face  of  the  coifnty  over  the 
past  decade,  although  the  impacts  have  not  always  been  positive  for  the 
county's  population  as  a  whole.  Because  of  this  fact,  feelings  about  past 
coal  development  in  the  county  are  mixed.  Increased  coal  production  has 
created  jobs,  but  not  for  everyone  who  wanted  them.  Businesses  have 
boomed  and  construction  activity  has  picked  up,  but  industry  reports 
indicate  that  50-75%  of  construction  force  pay  checks  still  leave  Mercer 
County  with  commuters  (Buelah  Beacon,  11/12/81).  Services  have  been 
expanded  and  Improved,  but  local  tax  burdens  have  risen  and  communities 
have  often  had  to  struggle  to  find  financing  to  meet  expenses. 

In  1977  a  Department  of  Energy  grant  was  awarded  to  Mercer  County  to  be 
used  in  setting  up  an  energy  development  board,  a  pilot  project  designed 
to  offer  assistance  to  local  communities  in  dealing  with  the  impacts  of 
energy  development.  Although  the  board  is  now  disbanded,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  lessons  learned  from  the  past,  together  with  energy  impact 
monies  received,  have  taken  much  of  the  pain  out  of  past  booms  and 
created  efficiency  in  handling  growth-related  impacts  in  the  county 
today . 

Stark,  Dunn  and  Golden  Valley  counties  have  all  experienced  varying 
levels  of  impacts  from  oil  and  gas-related  growth  in  the  Williston  Basin. 
Stark  County  has  experienced  the  most  significant  effects  from  this  oil 
and  gas  activity,  most  of  the  impacts  occurring  in  the  city  of  Dickinson, 
which  is  now  officially  referred  to  as  a  "boom"  community. 

Historically,  towns  in  Stark  County,  including  Dickinson,  were  service 
and  trade  centers,  catering  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  area.  In 
the  1950's  oil  production  started  up  in  the  Williston  Basin  area,  causing 
minor  population  and  economic  booms  in  Dickinson  that  lasted  through  the 
mid-1960'is.  In  the  late  1970's,  oil  production  picked' up  again  in  the 
area,  and  Dickinson,  along  with  several  smaller  communities  such  as 
Belfield  and  South  Heart,  experienced  another  Intense  growth  period.  Much 
of  the  growth  in  Belfield  resulted  from  heavy  oil  production  in  adjacent 
Billings  County,  which  has  no  major  population  centers  of  its  own,  and 
which  is  easily  accessible  from  Belfield.  Additional  growth  in  the  county 
is  also  attributible  to  construction  of  the  Northern  Border  Pipeline 
through  the  area. 


The  full  extent  of  the  most  recent  oil  and  gas  boom  could  only  be  guessed 
at  beforehand  by  local  officials,  because  wildcatters,  unlike  major  coal 
companies,  are  able  to  move  quickly  and  quietly  into  and  out  of  an  area 
(oil  development  units  typically  relocate  every  4-5  months).  Because  both 
Stark  County  and  the  city  of  Dickinson  were  relatively  solvent  at  the 
time  of  the  first  major  impacts,  however,  less  of  a  burden  has  fallen  on 
local  taxpayers  to  support  needed  expansions  in  services  and  facilities 
to  accommodate  population  growth.  Energy  impacts  monies,  which  were 
received  from  the  state  for  the  first  time  in  January  of  1982,  have  also 
helped  to  pay  for  some  costs  of  the  growth. 

While  the  level  of  oil  production  has  dropped  off  considerably  throughout 
the  Basin  in  1982,  no  cutback  in  production  is  anticipated  in  the  near 
future  from  already  producing  wells  in  Stark  County,  which  'is  a  high  hit 
zone.  Because  Dickinson  is  a  regional  trade  and  service  center, 
development  occurring  in  other  parts  of  western  North  Dakota  in  the 
future  are  sure  to  impact  the  city  as  well. 

Dunn  and  Golden  Valley  Counties  are  still  predominantly  rural  in  nature, 
with  agriculture  the  mainstay  of  their  economies.  Dunn  County  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  state's  major  cattle  producing  counties. 

Western  Dunn  County  has  supported  some  level  of  oil  and  gas  production 
activity  since  the  1950's.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Basin,  oil  production 
picked  up  dramatically  in  the  late  1970's,  causing  population  growth  and 
some  economic  boom  in  parts  of  Dunn  County,  primarily  in  Killdeer,  which 
is  the  county's  chief  trade  and  service  center.  Although  the  effects  of 
this  growth  have  not  been  overwhelming,  in  January  of  1982  the  school 
district  in  Killdeer  did  receive  energy  impact  monies  from  the  state  for 
needed  repairs  and  expansion  of  their  elementary  school. 

Although  the  county  has  not  undergone  any  major  coal  development  to  date, 
in  the  early  1970 's  coal  company  speculators  were  in  the  county  leasing 
rights  to  private  surface  lands  underlain  by  coal.  Many  local  landowners 
who  leased  their  property  out  now  feel  they  were  misled  by  the  lease 
agreements.  Some  of  the  owners  are  in  the  process  of  challenging  the 
leases  in  court.  The  community  of  Dodge  meanwhile,  because  of  its 
location,  has  been  impacted  by  coal  development  in  nearby  Mercer  county. 
The  community  has  experienced  some  minor  population  growth,  enough  to 
qualify  it  for  energy  impact  monies,  which  were  used  to  construct  new 
gutters  and  curbs  in  town. 

Nakota  Company  has  proposed  future  construction  of  a  methanol  plant  in 
Dunn  Coun,ty.  If  the  facility  Is  built,  the  county  can' expect  major 
population  gorwth  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Wheat  and  grain  farming,  as  well  as  cattle  ranching,  are  the  most 
important  components  of  Golden  Valley  County's  economy,  although  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  drilling  have  been  underway  in  the  county  for  many 
years.  During  the  last  1  1/2  years  the  county  has  undergone  an  oil  boom, 
with  11  separate  exploration  crews  in  the  county  in  1981.- The  town  of 
Beach  has  felt  most  of  the  growth  crunch.  It's  local  business  activity 
has  increased,  salary  scales  have  risen,  and  the  number  of  mobile  home 
lots  and  motel  rooms  In  the  town  has  more  than  doubled.  Rural  landowners 


have  also  reported  major  effects  from  the  oil  production  activity, 
including  increased  revenues,  deteriorated  county  roads  and  some 
unpleasant  encounters  with  oil  crews  on  private  property. 

In  the  mid  1960's  many  agricultural  operators  in  Golden  Valley  County 
began  leasing  out  private  lands  to  coal  company  speculators.  As  in 
surrounding  counties,  many  of  the  landowners  now  feel  they  were  underpaid 
and  otherwise  misled  by  the  speculators,  and  some  have  tried  to  break 
their  leases.  Although  limited  coal  production  has  occurred  in  the  area 
in  the  past,  there  has  been  no  coal  production  in  Golden  Valley  County 
since  1969. 
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The  development  of  natural  resources  in  the  county  will  likely  become 
more  important  in  the  future.  North  Dakota  Geological  Survey  considers 
all  of  the  county  potentially  capable  of  producing  oil  and  gas  (County 
Comprehensive  Plan,  1979).  Tenneco  has  also  proposed  construction  of  a 
coal  gasification  plant  in  the  area,  with  Beach  likely  to  be  heavily 
impacted  if  construction  of  the  facility  occurs. 


2 .   Cultural  Characteristics 

Certain  parts  of  western  North  Dakota  are  unique  for  their  large  ethnic 
populations  and  strong  religious  bonds. 

Stark  County,  for  example,  has  always  been  a  closely  knit  community,  both 
ethnically  and  religiously.  While  North  Dakota  itself  is  predominantly 
Protestant,  Dickinson  historically  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic  stronghold. 
At  one  point,  70%  of  the  city's  population  was  Catholic.  Enrollment  in 
Catholic  schools  far  surpassed  enrollment  in  the  city's  public  schools. 
Today,  largely  because  of  the  influx  of  oil  and  gas  crews  from  the  south, 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Dickinson  has  been  diluted  by  a 
doubling  in  the  number  of  Baptist  churches  and  the  introduction  of  other 
religious  denominations  into  the  city.  There  is  still  a  large 
German-Hungarian  population  base  in  the  city  toady.  Belfield  to  the  east, 
however,  boasts  a  large  Ukranian  and  Greek  Orthodox  population. 

Mercer  and  McLean  Counties  are  strongly  German  Catholic  in  affiliation. 
Dunn  County,  meanwhile,  has  sizeable  German  and  Norwegian  populations.  In 
all  counties,  but  in  Stark  and  Dunn  Counties  particularly,  these  cultural 
ties  are  often  used  to  explain  unusually  strong  attachments  to  the  land 
and  a  very  fierce  sense  of  individualism  and  stubborness. 
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In  Golden,  Valley  County  cultural  bonds  are  less  apparent.  Most  residents 
of  the  county  are  second  and  third  generation  Americans,  as  opposed  to 
the  first  generation  groups  in  surrounding  counties. 


3 .   Demographic  Characteristics 

Like  many  rural  areas  with  limited  job  markets  and  a  predonimantly 
agricultural  base,  Golden  Valley  and  Dunn  Counties  faced  overall  declines 
in  resident  populations  during  the  period  1950-1980  (see  Table  1).  A 
significant  portion  of  the  outmigration  in  recent  years  has  been  by 


e 


young  people.  Some  of  Che  outmig ration  has  been  due  to  the  consolidation 
and  mechanization  of  area  farms  but  the  trend  also  reflected  nationwide 
movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  influx  of 
temporary  oil  field  workers  and  oil-support  service  workers  has  caused  a 
reversal  of  past  population  trends,  with  an  estimated  4  700  temporary 
residents  in  Golden  Valley  Co's.  jurisdiction  In  1981-82  (Golden  Valley 
County  Sheriff's  Deptartment) . 

In  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties,  population  booms  occurred  in  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's,  and  again  in  the  mid  1970's,  with  the  start-up 
of  the  county's  large  scale  energy  developments.  Population  drops  in  th 
late  1960's  are  tied  to  changes  in  the  agricultural  industry  as  well  as 
to  lulls  in  construction  activity  in  the  area.  Growth  since  the  raid 
1970's  has  been  dramatic,  expecially  in  Mercer  County,  wittf  most  of  the 
growth  occurring  from  1977  onward.  Some  communities  in  the  county 
experienced  growth  rates  far  exceeding  the  county's  rate  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  Beulah's  population  increased  120%  during  the  period  1970-1980 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  April  1980). 

Stark  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  western  North  Dakota  that 
shows  consistent  population  gains  over  the  decades.  Dickinson's  role  as  a 
regional  trade  and  service  center  accounts  for  much  of  the  growth. 

The  population  of  most  counties  in  the  region  is  evenly  divided  between 
male  and  female  cohorts.  However,  in  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties,  where 
Incoming  work  forces  are  predominantly  male,  this  balance  has  been  upset. 
There  are  now  more  males  than  females  in  most  age  categories, 
particularly  the  20-39  year  age  group.  (Energy  Development  Board,  1979). 

The  percentage  of  elderly  population  in  each  county  varies.  In  1980 
Golden  Valley  County  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  65+  years  age  group 
(16.1%),  followed  by  McLean  County  (14.4%),  Dunn  County  (11.6%),  Stark 
County  (9.9%)  and  Mercer  (9.3%)  (convervation  with  North  Dakota  Health 
Department,  Statistical  Service,  1982). 

Table  1 
Population  by  County 


%  Change 

%Change 

County 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1960-70 

1980 

1970-80 

Mercer 

3477 

6805 

6175 

-9.3% 

9421 

+52.5% 

McLean 

> 

5343 

14,030 

11,251 

-19.8% 

12,359 

+9.8% 

Stark 

1 

16,137 

18,451 

19,613 

+6.2% 

23,703 

+17.2% 

Golden 

Valley 

3499 

3100 

2611 

-15.8% 

2401 

-8% 

Dunn 

7212 

6350 

4895 

-2  2.9% 

4626 

-5.4% 

Source:   Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23 


4.   Employment 

In  the  last  decade  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties  have  undergone  a  major 
shift  in  employment  patterns,  reflecting  the  increased  diversity  of  the 
counties'  economies  attributible  to  coal  development.  Decreases  in 
agricultural  employment  have  been  significant,  dropping,  for  example, 
from  34%  of  Mercer  County's  total  employment  in  1970  to  13%  in  1979 
(Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  1981).  A  major  factor  in  the  decline  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mining  and  construction  jobs  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  in 

transportation/utilities  and  trade  and  service  sectors.  Employment  in 
other  sectors  related  to  energy  development,  such  as  finance  and  real 
estate,  have  also  grown.  As  an  example:   In  Stanton,  which  was  once  a 
retired  farming  community,  the  major  percentage  of  the  town's  population 
is  now  employed  in  energy-related  jobs . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  two  counties  that  the  energy  industry 
has  done  a  good  job  of  hiring  locally  in  the  past,  although  many  of  the 
skilled  and  general  labor  jobs  on  past  and  future  projects  are  restricted 
to  union  members.  Job  seekers  thus  must  travel  to  Bismarck  to  be 
processed  and  either  hired  or  put  on  a  waiting  list  for  employment  (the 
Bismarck  union  office  currently  has  a  waiting  list  of  about  2000)  . 

The  Beulah  Job  Service,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  state  with 
only  three  employees,  serves  both  Mercer  and  McLean  counties.  Employment 
counselors  there  report  that  few  women  or  minorities  have  been  hired  by 
the  area's  coal  industry  in  the  past.  The  most  successful  placement  of 
women  has  been  in  secretarial  slots.  Many  women  have  also  found  work  in 
service  jobs.  Because  of  federal  cutbacks,  the  Job  Service  office  is 
completely  out  of  training  monies.  The  local  director  reports,  however, 
that  even  if  such  monies  were  available,  few  people  would  qualify  for  the 
programs,  because  high  wages  earned  the  past  on  energy  projects  would 
make  most  ineligible.  Training  programs  such  as  vocational  education 
programs  offered  through  the  schools  and  a  Displaced  Horaemakers  Program, 
operated  through  the  Mercer  County  Social  Service  Agency,  are  being 
designed  to  help  more  locals  qualify  for  employment  in  the  energy 
industry.  Company  representatives  have  worked  with  local  officials  to 
design  these  programs,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  successful  they 
will  be. 

Past  records  show  that  only  about  10%  of  the  coal-related  work  force  in 
Mercer  County  during  the  period  1978-81  claimed  prior  residence  there. 
Over  half*  of  the  workers  commuted  from  nearby  counties  or  the 
Bismarck-Mandan  area,  with  most  of  the  remainder  coming  from  out  of  state 
(ITAT,  1982).  The  governor  of  North  Dakota  has  been  actively  encouraging 
company  officials  to  hire  more  North  Dakotans  on  future  projects  . 

Stark  County  has  also  experienced  a  decline  in  the  number  of  people 
employed  by  the  agricultural  industry,  although  the  drop  has  not  been  as 
dramatic  as  in  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties.  Overall,  county  farm 
employment  decreased  -10%  from  1974  to  1979,  with  a  further  -3%  drop  in 
employment  from  1979  to  1980  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  1981).  There 
are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  in  agricultural  employment  in  the 
county,  including  depressed  prices  and  the  consolidation  of  farming 
units.  The  corresponding  increase  In  construction,  manufacturing,  mining, 


and  retail  trade  and  service  employment  also  accounts  for  the  decline  in 
agriculture's  dominance. 

Lack  of  job  opportunities  has  plagued  Golden  Valley  and  Dunn  counties  for 
many  years.  While  seasonal  agricultural  work  is  usually  available,  there 
is  a  noticeable  lack  of  professional,  career-oriented  jobs  in  the 
counties,  a  fact  which  forces  many  high  school  graduates  to  leave  the 
area.  Total  employment  in  the  counties  declined  in  the  period  1967-75, 
although  recent  activity  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  has  opened  up  new 
job  opportunities  in  the  area. 

Agriculture  has  maintained  a  lead  in  providing  local  employment  in  Dunn 
and  Golden  Valley  counties.  For  example,  in  1974,  54%  of  Dunn  County's 
employment  was  farm  related,  although  this  percentage  had  dropped  to 
about  40%  in  1979.  Growth  in  oil  and  gas  work  forces,  in  retail  and 
service  trades  and  in  construction  jobs  account  for  much  of  the  decline 
in  agriculture's  dominance.  Although  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
employment  has  grown,  many  of  the  commercial  establishments  in  the 
counties  rely  heavily  on  revenue  and  business  from  the  area's  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

Unemployment  is  highest  in  the  counties  during  the  winter  months,  when 
agricultural  activity  slows.  The  counties  rank  among  the  lowest  in  North 
Dakota  in  terms  of  unemployment  rates,  primarily  because  people  will 
leave  the  county  if  jobs  are  not  available.  One  drawback  to  these  low 
unemployment  rates,  however,  is  that  they  prevent  the  counties  from 
qualifying  for  many  federal  public  works  and  assistance  programs. 


5.   Income 

Table  2  reflects  current  trends  in  per  capita  income  in  the  counties 
under  study.  Significant  is  the  fact  that  all  counties  except  Dunn  had 
per  capita  incomes  above  the  state  average  in  1979,  although  all  counties 
fell  below  U.S.  averages  for  the  period.  Only  in  Stark  County,  however, 
did  the  overall  increase  in  per  capita  income  over  the  period  1974-79 
compare  well  with  the  U.S.  average  increase.  Incomes  in  Golden  Valley  and 
Dunn  Counties  have  been  much  more  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
agricultural  industry  than  other  counties,  while  incomes  in  Mercer  and 
McLean  counties  tend  to  fluctuate  with  the  level  of  construction  activity 
in  the  counties'  energy  industry. 

Increases*  in  income  due  to  resource  development  have  not  always  been 
equally  distributed  across  the  population.  The  high  salaries  associated 
with  energy  related  jobs  have  created  major  disparities  in  local  wage 
scales  that  have,  In  turn,  caused  problems  for  merchants  and  local 
governments  which  have  had  to  compete  for  available  labor.  The  school 
districts  in  Mercer  County,  for  example,  have  been  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  steady  loss  of  teachers  to  higher-paying  industry  jobs.  Local 
businessmen  have  either  found  it  necessary  to  raise  their  salary  levels 
to  attract  labor,  which  in  turn  has  added  to  local  inflation  problems,  or 
they  have  maintained  lower  wages  and  depended  on  less  employable 
residents,  such 


as  women  and  youth,  to  fill  their  openings. 

Whenever  events  occur  that  increase  local  inflation,  it  is  people  on 
fixed  income,  e.g.,  the  elderly,  who  are  affected  most  negatively.  It  is 
hard,  however,  to  attribute  a  rise  in  local  prices  specifically  to  the 
influx  of  energy  workers,  although  many  residents  perceive  that  to  be  the 
case.  Said  one  resident  of  Dunn  County,  when  talking  about  local 
inflation  there:   "You  need  an  oil  well  to  shop  here  now."  With  waiting 
lists  to  get  into  scarce  low  income  housing  in  most  rural  areas,  many 
elderly  who  don't  own  homes  or  who  wish  to  dispose  of  property  must 
compete  with  energy  workers  for  high  priced  rental  units.  Many  people  on 
fixed  incomes,  such  as  SSI  or  AFDC,  in  areas  hit  by  energy  impact  are  now 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  ends  meet. 

Table  2 
Per  Capita  Income  by  County  for  Selected  Years 


%Change 

1974 

1977 

1979 

1974-79 

U.S. 

$5428 

$7035 

$8727 

+60.7% 

State 

5883 

6092 

7683 

+3  0.6% 

Mercer 

5528 

6068 

8206 

+48.4% 

McLean 

5725 

6429 

7921 

+3  3.3% 

Stark 

4817 

5698 

7747 

+60.8% 

Golden  Valley 

8378 

5458 

7777 

-  7.1% 

Dunn 

5141 

4866 

7292 

+41.8% 

6 .   Service /Facility /Fiscal  Resources 

All  of  the  counties  in  the  Fort  Union  study  area  in  North  Dakota  have 
received  revenues  from  energy  development  in  the  past,  either  from  coal 
or  oil  severance  taxes  which  revert  back  to  the  producing  counties,  or 
via  grants  from  the  state's  Energy  Impact  Office.  Although  these  coal  and 
oil  severance  monies  have,  in  many  cases,  been  flowing  into  the  counties' 
coffers  for  some  time,  perennial  problems  with  lag  time  between  service 
requirements  and  the  availability  of  revenues,  as  well  as  competition  for 
limited  EIO  funds  have  kept  budgets  tight  in  many  communities  and 
counties . 

Mercer  County  has  received  the  bulk  of  the  EIO  money  distributed  thus  far 
by  the  state,  because  of  the  intensity  of  impacts  occurring  there.  EIO 
money  allowed  Zap  to  remodel  their  community  hall  and  improve  their 
lagoon  and  well  system.  Hazen  and  Beulah  have  both  tapped  EIO  funds  for 
school  additions  and  improvements  to  water  and  sewer  systems.  However, 
revenues  and  grants  have  not  completely  insulated  local  communities  from 
the  problems  booms  can  bring.  Zap,  for  example,  has  had  problems 
acquiring  funds  for  permanent  projects  because  the  community's 
population,  which  tends  to  be  more  transient  in  nature,  fluctuates  so 
radically  with  the  boom  and  bust  phases  of  development.  Although  Beulah 
has  been  able  to  avoid  going  into  debt  over  rapid  growth,  the  school 
system  in  nearby  Hazen  may  be  going  into  the  red  over  money  borrowed  to 
improve  Its  facilities. 


Most  of  Che  services  and  facilities  in  the  area  are  considered  to  be 
adequate  at  the  present  time.  A  BLM  survey  conducted  in  late  1980-81 
found  that  only  1  out  of  15  respondents  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  level  of  services  offered  in  their  communities.  Law  enforcement, 
retail  stores,  and  medical  and  recreational  facilities  were  given  most 
often  as  facilities  or  services  that  were  lacking  in  the  county,  (BLM, 
1981)  . 

Coal  taxes  and  grants  which  have  been  funneled  into  McLean  County  have 
also  done  much  to  ease  the  burden  of  population  growth.  The  city  of 
Underwood  was  one  of  the  first  political  subdivisions  in  the  state  to 
borrow  from  the  state's  coal  trust  fund.  The  city  has  used  ,EI0  monies  to 
pay  for  a  new  lagoon  site,  water  projects,  school  additions  and  road 
repair.  Washburn  has  also  utilized  coal  grants  for  such  diverse  projects 
as  recreational  facilities,  highway  lighting  and  a  new  city  hall. 

Still  there  are  problems.  Many  of  the  city  of  Garrison's  services  and 
facilities  are  barely  adequately  for  present  populations.  Underwood  still 
faces  some  problems  with  sewer  and  water  storage,  Washburn  with  its 
sewage  collection.  The  county  has  also  fallen  behind  in  its  construction 
and  road  maintenance  program.  At  the  same  time  property  taxes  have  risen 
considerably  on  both  county  and  community  levels. 

In  the  BLM  survey  cited  above,  100%  of  McLean  County  residents  who  were 
sampled  expressed  satisfaction  with  services  in  their  community. 
Additional  retail  stores,  medical  facilities  and  road  maintenance  were 
listed  as  services  which  were  still  needed  in  the  county. 

Local  governments  in  both  counties  have  remained  fiscally  conservative 
bodies  over  the  years,  adhering  to  strict  spending  policies  and,  in 
Mercer  County,  relying  on  maximum  mill  levies  to  finance  needed  projects. 
More  and  more  resistance  to  continued  local  spending  to  mitigate 
industry-caused  impacts  appears  to  be  surfacing  in  the  county,  however.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  Beulah  Beacon  in  late  1981  found  that  a  large 
percentage  of  respondents  felt  Industry  should  start  carrying  more  of  the 
costs  of  development  in  the  future. 

Tight  money  is  not  confined  to  government  bodies,  however.  A  shortage  of 
private  financing  has  occurred  in  the  county  as  well,  and  businesses  are 
depending  more  on  MIDA  bonds  than  ever  before  to  increase  inventories  or 
expand  services . 

Stark.  County  has  one  major  advantage  over  many  of  the  other  counties  in 
the  Fort  .Union  Region.  Because  of  Dickinson's  size,  local  governments 
have  access  to  people  and  money  resources  that  smaller  counties  lack. 

The  biggest  problem  with  current  facilities  in  Stark  County  is  with  water 
provision  in  the  city  of  Dickinson.  Storage  of  water  (which  comes  from  a 
3ureau  of  Reclamation  reservoir  to  the  east)  is  considered  adequate  only 
for  a  population  of  10,000.  Dickinson's  population  In  1981,  however, 
approached  18,500.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  water  levels  were  so  low  in  the 
reservoir  that  the  city  had  to  restrict  water  use  in  the  area.  One  likely 
solution  to  Dickinson's  water  problem  is  construction  of  a  pipeline  to 
transport  water  from  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  A  water  users  association, 
composed  of  several  southwestern  counties,  is  studying  this  option. 


Belfield  recently  received  a  $100,000  EIO  grant  for  construction  of  two 
water  wells  in  that  community  and  a  matching  amount  for  a  waste  water 
treatment  plant.  The  city  also  received  an  EPA  grant  for  a  new  sewage 
plant,  all  of  which  will  correct  severe  problems  in  the  town's  service 
provision . 

Although  recreational  facilities  are  lacking  in  Stark  County,  attempts  to 
pass  bond  issues  to  finance  new  facilities  in  Dickinson  have  chronically 
gone  down  to  defeat,  as  have  attempts  to  pass  bond  issues  for  library 
expansion.  Many  residents,  especially  those  who  lived  through  the  oil 
boom  and  bust  of  the  50 '  s ,  have  reportedly  adopted  a  "wait  and  it  will 
all  go  away"  attitude  toward  the  city's  latest  growth  problems. 

Fiscally,  the  county  and  the  city  of  Dickinson  are  in  good  "shape,  and 

have  been  able  to  operate  on  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis.  Revenues  from  oil 

and  gas  activity  have  finally  begun  working  their  way  into  local  budgets, 

which  has  increased  the  ability  of  the  governments  to  accommodate  the 
growth . 

Approximately  90%  of  the  county  residents  who  responded  to  BLM's  survey 
expressed  satisfaction  with  community  services,  and  cited  road,  law 
enforcement,  medical  and  recreational  facilities,  and  schools  as  needing 
further  attention. 

Golden  Valley  and  Dunn  Counties  face  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  other 
small  communities  in  the  initial  stages  of  development:   costs  and 
expenses  are  rising  fast  while  revenues  remain  constant  or  rise  more 
slowly.  In  these  counties  an  additional  handicap  exists,  in  that  the 
composition  of  the  tax  base  acts  to  limit  further  revenue  collection.  The 
cyclical  nature  of  agricultural  income  makes  it  difficult  for  local 
governments  to  predict  their  revenues  years  in  advance,  while  the  high 
proportion  of  elderly  residents  and  the  small  population  base  of  the 
counties  as  a  whole  lowers  overall  revenues. 

Water  supply  and  storage  is  one  service  problem  faced  by  Golden  Valley 
County.  In  the  summer  of  L981  water  in  the  city  of  Beach  had  to  be 
rationed.  Water  quality  is  also  a  concern.  (Golden  Valley  County  has 
recently  decided  to  join  with  other  southwestern  counties  in  studying  the 
feasibility  of  piping  water  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  southwest) . 
Road  maintenance  is  also  a  problem  for  the  county,  as  oil  traffic  has 
accelerated  deterioration  of  many  roads  in  the  area.  In  the  area  of 
Sentinel  Butte  dust  raised  by  heavy  truck  traffic  is  a  chronic  problem. 

The  city  of  Beach,  however,  has  received  EIO  funds  for  equipment  to  help 
fight  fires  on  oil  rigs,  as  well  as  monies  for  street  maintenance  and  a 
new  well.  EIO  monies  and  bond  issues  have  also  paid  for  a  new  city  office 
building  and  fire  hall,  and  a  new  sewage  lagoon,  which  doubled  present 
capacity.  Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  is  high  because  of  these  past 
projects,  but  city  officials  have  been  making  a  conscious  attempt  to 
prepare  for  future  growth.  In  the  town  of  Sentinel  Butte,  new  water  and 
sewer  systems  have  been  Installed  in  recent  years. 


Sewage  treatment  and  water  storage  may  be  problem  areas  in  the  future  for 
many  communities  in  Dunn  County,  as  such  facilities  are  barely  adequate 
for  present  populations.  Road  systems  and  recreational  facilties  are  also 
problem  areas . 

Although  the  Killdeer  School  District  did  receive  EIO  money  in  January  of 
1982,  in  general,  oil  revenues  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  county's 
needs.  Local  bonds  Issues,  according  to  one  informant,  have  become  much 
easier  to  pass  since  the  county  started  growing.  The  Dunn  County 
Commission  is  described  as  financially  "frugal",  with  conservative 
spending  policies  aimed  at  keeping  the  government  solvent. 

As  a  whole,  residents  of  rural  areas  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  lower 
levels  of  community  services,  accepting  this  as  the  price  tfo  be  paid  for 
living  in  a  small  town.  The  BLM  survey  previously  cited  substantiates 
this.  All  7  of  the  respondents  to  the  survey  from  Golden  Valley  County 
stated  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  community  services.  Retail 
stores,  school  expansion,  and  services  for  the  elderly  were  areas 
identified  as  needing  more  attention  in  the  county. 

All  of  the  respondents  to  BLM' s  survey  from  Dunn  County  also  noted 
general  satisfaction  with  the  current  level  of  community  services 
offered,  with  road  improvements,  medical  care  and  day  care  cited  as 
needed  services. 


7 .   Organization /Regulatory  Structure 

A  full  range  of  regulatory  mechanisms  and  governing  bodies  have  been 
established  in  Mercer  County  over  the  years  to  monitor  and  control 
growth.  Planning  and  zoning  commissions  exist  on  both  county  and 
community  levels.  The  city  of  Beulah  has  adopted  stiff  zoning  measures 
for  an  area  stretchingAmiles  around  the  town.  The  county's  zoning 
ordinance  was  considered  a  model  plan  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  in 
1975.  Although  some  county  residents  still  tend  to  fight  zoning 
regulations  in  individual  instances,  the  concept  of  zoning  is  apparently 
widely  accepted . 

Both  Hazen  and  Beulah  have  full-time  professional  community  planners, 
while  the  remaining  communities  in  the  county  have  access  to  the  services 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Regional  Planning   Council  in  Mandan.  Present 
planning  capability  appears  to  be  adequate,  although  Beulah  has  reported 
that  it  could  utilize  the  services  of  a  part-time  planner  to  work 
strictly  -with  recreational  programs  and  budgets.  The  Energy  Development 
Board,  while  it  was  in  existence  In  the  county,  was  instrumental  in 
providing  technical  and  planning  assistance  to  affected  communities. 
ITAT,  an  industry-sponsored  technical  assistance  team  which   collects  and 
disseminates  information  on  industry  trends  in  the  area,  has  provided 
ongoing  assistance  to  local  communities  in  the  areas  of  socioeconomic 
impact  analysis  and  financial  planning  and  analysis.  The  Mercer  County 
Task  Force,  composed  of  representatives  from  several  local  government 
agencies,  was  also  set  up  specifically  to  study  and  attempt  to  resolve 
Issues  relative  to  energy  impacts.  This  task  force  has  suffered  from  lack 
of  community  interest  and  response  in  the  recent  past,  however. 


Like  Mercer  County,  McLean  County  has  a  planning  commission  and  a  full 
set  of  zoning  and  building  regulations.  In  the  past,  the  county  has 
utilized  the  services  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Regional  Planning  Council  to 
write  and  update  a  management  plan  for  the  entire  county. 

The  city  of  Washburn  is  the  only  entity  in  McLean  county  with  a  full-time 
planner,  hired  in  1981.  The  city  zoning  ordinance  was  rewritten  in  1976 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  solid  document.  City  residents  are  said  to  be 
generally  supportive  of  the  concepts  of  planning  and  zoning  . 

The  city  of  Garrison  is  presently  working  on  a  set  of  zoning  regulations 
with  a  private  outside  consultant.  The  same  firm  is  also  dqing  some 
community  planning  for  the  town,  as  well  as  advising  on  building  and 
subdivision  codes  and  land  use. 

Underwood  at  one  time  was  able,  with  EIO  funds,  to  hire  a  full-time  city 
coordinator.  After  the  impacts  died  down,  however,  the  city  let  him  go. 

Although  Stark  County  does  not  employ  a  full-time  professional  county 
planner,  the  city  of  Dickinson  has  created  a  city  administrator  position 
which  was  filled  in  1979.  The  city  also  depends  on  the  services  of  the 
Roosevelt  Planning  Council  in  Dickinson  for  planning  assistance. 

Stark  County  does  have  a  planning  commission,  zoning  regulations  and 
building  codes.  Many  county  residents  in  rural  areas,  however,  still  view 
the  concept  of  zoning  as  an  infringement  on  free  enterprise.  While 
Belfield  and  Dickinson  are  the  only  communities  in  the  county  with  their 
own  zoning  regulations,  Richardton  is  establishing  a  set,  and  other 
communities  may  not  be  far  behind.  Those  communities  without  subdivision 
codes  (all  except  Dickinson),  require  city  council  approval  for  platting 
of  new  areas. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  Dickinson's  planning  efforts  in  the  past 
have  been  nearsighted,  evident  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
recent  development  in  the  city  has  been  occurring  north  of  the 
interstate,  with  only  one  small  bridge  providing  access  to  the  city. 
Traffic  jams  are  common  during  rush  hours.  Opinion  varies  on  the 
toughness  of  the  city's  zoning  ordinance;  the  building  inspection 
program,  however,  is  considered  to  be  "very  tough".  High  hookup  charges 
and  prepayment  of  deposits  for  MIDA  bond  hearings  are  controls  instituted 
by  the  city  to  insure  that  developers  carry  some  of  their  own  front  end 
costs . 

> 

Golden  Valley  County  employed  the  Roosevelt  Planning  Council  to  prepare  a 
county  comprehensive  plan  in  1979.  While  the  county  has  a  planning 
commission  and  building  permit  requirements,  it  has  no  zoning  regulations 
or  building  codes.  The  county  planning  board  adopted  a  provision  which 
prohibits  coal  mining  closer  than  one  mile  to  an  Incorporated  community, 
however.  Planning  overall  Is  a  challenge  for  the  county  because  of  the 
existence  of  so  much  public  land,  and  railroad  and  federally  owned 
minerals  in  the  area. 


The  city  of  Beach,  which  is  the  only  community  of  any  size  in  the  county, 
also  employed  the  Roosevelt  Planning  Council  to  write  a  city 
comprehensive  plan  in  1979.  The  city  has  written  a  zoning  ordinance  that 
is  considered  to  be  fairly  progressive  and  effective,  although  there  are 
few  regulations  dealing  with  mobile  home  siting,  which  is  where  the 
growth  is  occurring.  The  city  has  no  subdivision  codes,  although  it  does 
have  building  permit  regulations.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
implementation  of  zoning  regulations  at  the  time  public  hearings  were 
held  on  the  issue,  but  less  opposition  than  was  anticipated  based  on  past 
activity. 

Dunn  County  has  a  planning  commission,  comprehensive  plan,  ,and  zoning  and 
building  regulations.  The  county's  zoning  program  is  thought  to  be  highly 
effective  and  consistent  in  its  evaluation  and  enforcement 'of  codes. 

Killdeer  also  has  a  planning  commission,  building,  zoning  and  subdivision 
codes,  and  a  land  use  analysis  that  was  updated  in  1978.  Development  in 
the  city  has  been  fairly  organized.  If  there  is  a  problem  with  the  zoning 
ordinance,  it  appears  to  be  a  problem  of  enforcement,  not  intent.  There 
are  strong  pro-development  sentiments  in  the  community,  and  some 
residents  have  expressed  concern  that  zoning  regulations  were  holding  up 
progress  in  the  past. 

The  communities  of  Halliday,  Dodge  and  Dunn  Center  all  have  zoning 
regulations.  Halliday  and  Dodge  also  have  subdivision  codes.  The  issue  of 
zoning  may  be  more  controversial  in  these  areas  of  the  county.  While 
townspeople  generally  don't  resist  the  concept,  rural  zoning  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon  that  some  rural  residents  are  not  convinced  is 
needed  . 

Neither  Dunn  County  nor  any  of  its  communities  employ  a  full-time 
planner.  Rather,  the  county  has  the  option  of  utilizing  the  services  of 
the  Roosevelt  Planning  Council,  which  is  located  in  Dickinson. 


8.   Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Two  surveys  conducted  in  western  North  Dakota  in  the  last  6-7  years  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  this  section.  One  of  these  studies  was  conducted  in 
1976,  before  the  brunt  of  the  latest  coal  production  boom,  by  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  North  Dakota  Regional  Environmental  Assessment 
Program  (REAP).  The  second  survey  was  conducted  by  Dickinson  State 
College  for  the  BLM  in  late  1980-81.  The  major  drawback  to  this  study  is 
its  limiOed  sample  size  when  the  data  is  disagregraga ted  by  county.  These 
studies  have  been  supplemented  by  information  obtained  through  a  number 
of  informal  interviews  conducted  in  the  affected  counties  in 
spring/summer  of  1982. 

Findings  of  the  REAP  study  revealed  that  many  residents  of  coal-impacted 
areas  such  as  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties  were  more  apt  to  describe 
conditions  in  their  communities  as  going  from  better  to  worse  .than  were 
residents  in  non  coal  impacted  counties.  Only  in  Dunn  County,  however, 
did  the  proportion  of  those  thinking  it  was  getting  worse  outnumber  those 
who  were  neutral  or  thought  it  was  getting  better.  Although  most 
respondents  expressed  approval  of  coal  development  (Dunn  County  was  the 
exception,  with  Strong  anti-development  sentiment  also  apparent  in  Stark 


County),  they  also  expressed  belief  that  development  would  cause  their 
community  to  be  a  worse  place  to  live.  Crime,  inflation,  impacts  to  air 
quality  and  permanent  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land  were  seen  as 
negative  impacts  of  development.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  job 
opportunities,  increses  in  local  revenues,  and  improvements  in  service 
provision  were  also  anticipated.  It  is  apparent  from  the  sample  that  in 
1976-77,  while  North  Dakotans  understood  the  negative  impacts  likely  to 
occur  from  development,  a  large  number  would  be  willing  to  accept  them  in 
order  to  gain  the  more  positive  benefits. 

The  study  found  also,  however,  that  the  more  rural  residents  of  the  area, 
primarily  those  who  work  the  land,  were  less  apt  to  favor  qoal 
development.  Whether  or  not  the  respondent  owned  land  underlain  by  coal 
was  insignificant  in  describing  this  opposition.  " 

The  BLM  study  conducted  several  years  after  intense  coal  production  was 
underway  in  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties  found  that  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  respondents  in  all  counties  favored,  with  or  without 
qualifications,  some  coal  leasing  of  federal  tracts  in  their  area.  The 
approval,  unlike  the  REAP  study,  was  strongest  in  Dunn  County  and  lowest 
in  Stark  County.  While  a  smaller  number  overall  expressed  approval  of 
coal  conversion  facilities,  in  all  counties  except  Golden  Valley  a 
majority  favored  the  facilities  with  or  without  qualification.  National 
energy  need,  local  conversion  efficiency  and  job  opportunities  generated 
were  most  frequently  given  as  reasons  for  favoring  coal  development, 
while  concern  with  protection  of  agricultural  land,  air  quality  and  the 
uncertainty  of  reclamation  success  were  given  most  often  as  concerns  with 
development.  In  Stark  and  McLean  County,  most  of  the  opposition  to 
development  came  from  agricultural  respondents. 

One  informant  in  Mercer  County,  however,  expressed  caution  about  surveys 
conducted  in  that  area  to  gauge  opinion  about  further  development: 

"Prior  to  1977  the  general  outlook  in  Mercer  County  was  that  develop- 
ment was  all  good  in  its  net  effect  to  the  county.  People  still  feel 
the  prospects  on  line  have  been  good,  but  there  may  be  reservations  if 
another  plant  is  proposed.  How  much  is  too  much?  Even  businessmen  are 
asking  this  question.  There's  more  competition  now.  Originally  every- 
one thought  businesses  would  boom  with  contract  work  from  the  coal 
companies,  but  that  didn't  happen.  A  strong  sentiment  for  more 
development  isn't  here.  Although  no  one  will  be  openly  against  new 

development,  we'll  want  some  say  In  handling  Impacts." 

> 

When  asked  about  opposition  to  coal  development,  one  city  government 
official  who  was  interviewed  said  this  about  farmers  and  ranchers: 

"Farmers  in  this  county  have  always  been  more  vocal  against  coal 
development.  They  see  their  land  being  eaten  up,  also  their  incomes. 
People  with  large  tracts  of  land  got  hit  hard  with  taxes.  They  watch 
county  services  bulging,  new  roads  being  built  or  paved  so  people  can 
get  back  and  forth  to  work,  while  other  county  roads  deteriorate. 
They  watch  local  government  grow,  but  there's  nothing  for  them.  These 
folks  are  angry." 


Many  landowners  in  western  North  Dakota  have  organized  to  call  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  agriculture  industry  in  the  state  with  regard  to 
large-scale  industrialization.  In  the  past,  landowners  were  attempting  to 
deal  individually  with  oil  and  coal  industries,  and  often  felt  that  they 
had  been  misled  or  ineffective  in  their  transactions.  As  a  group,  many 
landowners  felt  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  heard.  These 
groups  have  also  been  fighting  for  such  issues  as  preservation  of  air  and 
water  supply  and  quality,  and  protection  of  agricultural  land.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Dakota  Resource  Council  (DRC) ,  several  counties  in  the 
area  have  organized  their  own  affiliate  landowner  associations,  including 
the  Dunn  County  United  Plainsmen  (DCVP) ,  the  Golden  Valley  Resource 
Council(  GVRC) ,  the  Stark  County  Surface  Interest  Assoc.,  and  the  Mercer 
County  Landowners  Association   (MCLA) . 

r 

The  two  studies  cited  previously  were  consistent  in  their  findings  that 
most  residents  of  western  North  Dakota  rate  the  quality  of  their 
community  high.  In  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that 
their  communities  were  becoming  worse  places  to  live,  between  85-99%  of 
respondents  to  REAP's  study  said  they  were  mostly  or  completely  satisfied 
with  their  community's  "Quality  of  Life".  Percentages  reflecting 
satisfaction  with  the  "neighborliness"  of  their  communities  were 
similarly  high. 

Respondents  to  the  BLM  survey  consistently  praised  many  of  the  small  town 
attributes  of  their  communities  when  asked  what  it  was  they  liked  about 
living  there.  Friendly  people,  uncrowded  conditions,  and  the  slow-paced 
lifestyles  were  some  of  the  attributes  listed.  Few  respondents  in  any  of 
the  counties  sampled  listed  any  unfavorable  aspects  of  their  communities. 
Lack  of  entertainment  and  shopping  facilities  were  cited  by  several 
respondents  . 


SOCIAL  ORAGNIZATION 

All  major  communities  in  Mercer  and  McLean  Counties  have  experienced  some 
business  and  service  sector  growth  as  a  result  of  past  development.  The 
number,  kind  and  size  of  business  establishments  have  all  grown.  In 
Beulah,  for  example,  the  number  of  local  businesses  has  increased  from  60 
in  1976  to  almost  100  in  1982.  In  addition,  21  house  building  permits 
were  Issued  in  the  spring  of  1982,  as  well  as  a  permit  for  a  31-unit 
condominium,  all  in  a  year  of  major  housing  market  recession  elsewhere. 
In  Zap  the  number  of  business  establishments  has  slowly  grown  to  12, 
although  retail  sales  have  been  fairly  constant. 

The  city  of  Underwood  in  McLean  County  experienced  a  small  increase  in 
sales  activity  that  resulted  in  a  new  hardwood  store,  some1' restaurants 
and  a  spurt  in  real  estate  transactions.  A  number  of  businesses  in  the 
community  have  also  folded  in  the  same  period,  though,  and  city  leaders 
are  pragmatic  about  the  fact  that  overall  growth  has  not  been  as  great  as 
once  anticipated. 

Washburn  also  diversified  its  local  economic  base  as  a  result  of  energy 
activity,  although  expansion  of  existing  business  establishments  has  been 
more  evident  as  an  effect.  A  new  restaurant,  lumber  yard,  motel  and 
racquetball  club  were  several  new  businesses  that  sprang  up  in  the  area. 
A  major  portion  of  the  new  businesses  have  built  on  the  new  highway, 
which  was  rerouted  around  the  town. 

Local  civic  groups  in  Washburn  would  like  to  see  more  expansion  in  the 
community's  economy.  The  town  has'  not  experienced  a  "bust"  phase  to  date, 
primarily  because  the  town  has  attracted  more  of  the  permanent  work  force 
populations . 

In  spite  of  the  buildup  In  Mercer  and  McLean  counties'  economic  bases, 
however,  local  merchants  must  still  face  heavy  competition  from  stores  in 
Bismarck  and  Mandan,  35-50  miles  to  the  south.  With  the  completion  of  a 
new  four-lane  highway  to  Bismarck,  travel  outside  the  counties  was 
greatly  facilitated. 

Besides  expansion  In  economic  diversity,  changes  in  the  complexity  of 
local  governmental  systems  have  also  occurred  in  these  coal- impacted 
counties.  More  formalized  decision-making  processes  have  evolved, 
recognized  strains  between  city  and  county  governments  have  emerged,  and 
in  Mercer  County,  city  councilmen  and  other  political  leaders  have 
increased  their  salary  levels  to  compensate  for  incresed  work  loads.  Job 
structures  in  local  governments  have  been  reorganized.  For  example,  some 
city  department  heads  now  have  less  direct  Involvement  than  before  with 
the  day-to-day  workings  of  their  departments.  In  Stanton,  job 
descriptions  were  written  for  city  employees  and  some  positions  were 
upgraded . 

The  number  and  strength  of  ties  to  outside  agencies  and  major  energy 
companies  has  also  Increased.  Although  the  counties  and  cities  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  state  EIO  funds  (Stanton  even  tapped  the 
Governor's  discretionary  fund),  concern  is  still  occasionally  expressed 
that  state  government  is  nonresponsive  to  local  needs.  Ties  to  the 
federal  bureaucracy  have  also  Increased,  for  example,  through  Mercer 
County's  receipt  of  the  EDB  grant  and  through  contacts  with  agencies  such 
as  BLM. 


Contacts  between  local  governments  and  industry  have  been  cultivated, 
although  less  successfully.  United  Power  Association  has  been  relatively 
closed  about  their  plans  in  McLean  County,  although  there  is  not, 
according  to  one  official,  any  pervasively  negative  attitude  toward 
industry  in  the  county.  The  community  of  Washburn,  in  fact,  is  "looking 
for  more  of  it  .*' 

Mercer  County  has  gotten  some  impact  relief  from  energy  companies  in  the 
area  for  roads  and  employees  housing,  but  many  residents  feel  that 
industry  should  do  more. 

Most  growth  in  business  and  real  estate  in  the  counties  has  been 
conceived  by  local  developers  and  financed  by  local  banks,  although 
federal  small  business  loans  have  helped.  A  Minneapolis  fitm  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  building  a  subdivision  in  Beulah,  the  first  such 
overture  in  the  county  by  an  outside  developer. 

Most  communities  in  Mercer  county  have  shown  an  ability  in  the  recent 
past  to  work  together  to  mitigate  some  growth-related  impacts.  A  group  of 
Stanton  citizens,  for  instance,  is  formulating  a  community  improvement 
program  that  has  involved  active  participation  by  residents  to  identify 
areas  of  community  concern  and  promote  pride  in  the  area.  Although 
individual  communities  have  worked  cooperatively  in  the  past,  an  age-old 
rivalry  between  the  cities  of  Beulah  and  Hazen,  which  may  have  been 
exacerbated  by  competition  for  the  new  growth,  is  said  to  have  hampered 
cooperative  attempts  in  the  past.  An  inability  to  coordinate  efforts  on 
construction  of  a  joint  airport,  for  example,  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  two  separate  airports  for  the  towns,  which  are  less  than 

miles  apart.  One  respondent  to  a  newspaper  survey  remarked:   "'The 
leaders  of  Beulah  and  Hazen  are  and  were  not  able  to  work  together  to 
benefit  the  county.  Industry  is  aware  of  this  and  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
keeping  leaders  divided."  (Beulah  Beacon,  11/12/81) 

McLean  county  and  Its  communities  have  remained  highly  independent 
governing  bodies  throughout  the  development  period.  Interactions,  and 
thus  conflicts,  between  them  have  been  minimal.  Within  each  community, 
however,  groups  have  emerged  (primarily  business-oriented)  to  promote 
additional  expansion.  Unlike  Mercer  County,  no  countywide  task  forces 
have  been  created  to  deal  with  growth-related  impacts. 

The  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  McLean  and  Mercer  Counties  have  also 
been  diversified  by  incoming  work  forces  and  the  values  and  ties  they 
have  brought  with  them. 

i 
In  Mercer  County  several  organizations  such  as  Jayceettes,  Welcome  Wagon 
and  the  Community  Mobile  Interaction,  sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church 
to  work  with  new  families  in  trailer  court  developments,  have  helped  to 
promote  integration  of  newcomers  into  the  social  fabric  of  the  area. 
Opinions  about  newcomers,  especially  permanent  workers,  is  generally 
positive,  more  positive  if  workers  make  an  effort  to  spend  their  wages 
locally.  Schools  in  Mercer  County  are  one  area  however,  where  feelings  of 
closeness  and  belonging  have  dissipated  as  a  result  of  population  growth, 
(Energy  Development  Board,  1979),  Hazen  School  District,  in  fact,  hired  a 


School  Impact  Coordinator  to  help  new  and  old  students  alike  adjust  to 
the  stresses  involved  with  moving  to  a  new  school  and  dealing  with  a 
rapidly  changing  student  body. 

During  the  construction  phase  of  the  Coal  Creek  Station  in  McLean  County, 
according  to  one  informant,  it  seemed  the  county  had  to  deal  with  a 
tougher  crowd,  more  barroom  fights,  etc.  Apprehension  about  the  character 
of  more  permanent  workers  was  heightened  as  a  result,  but  since  the 
permanent  work  force  has  moved  into  the  county,  things  have  calmed  down 
and  longtime  residents  are  less  suspicious  of  strangers.  Getting  used  to 
the  new  faces  all  over  town  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  experience 
for  some  longtime  residents,  who  were  used  to  knowing  all  their  fellow 
townspeople . 

As  in  all  smaller  communities,  there  are  cliques  of  people  who  band 
together  for  socializing,  and  in  McLean  and  Mercer  counties'  this  division 
is  oftentimes  along  the  line  of  oldtimers  vs .newcomers .  Newcomers, 
however,  are  thought  to  be  as  integrated  as  they  want  to  become.  While 
temporary  workers  generally  avoid  getting  too  involved  in  local  affairs, 
wives  of  permanent  workers  have  been  fairly  active  in  the  county,  joining 
clubs  and  finding  employment.  Many  of  the  EMT's  on  the  new  county 
ambulance  crew  also  are  newcomers. 

The  number  of  business  establishments  in  Stark  County,  primarily  in 
Dickinson,  has  grown  over  the  past  decade.  Expansion  and  remodeling  of 
many  older  establishments  has  also  occurred.  1981  was  Dickinson's  biggest 
year  ever  for  issuance  of  building  permits  for  single  family  homes  (204 
total).  Almost  all  of  the  homes  were  sold  to  energy  company  workers  or 
employees  of  oil  support  services.  In  Belfield,  a_  business  boom  has  also 
been  evident.  A  number  of  oil-related  businesses  have  relocated 
headquarters  there  because  of  the  town's  geographical  location.  Although 
residents  of  Belfield  feel  that  proximity  to  Dickinson  will  always  keep 
the  town  from  becoming  a  major  retail  and  service  center,  local  sales  of 
everything  from  autos  to  groceries  has  picked  up  due  to  the  oil  traffic. 
The  downtown  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  however,  while  most  new 
businesses  moved  out  onto  the  interstate. 

Most  county  residents  are  content  to  shop  in  Dickinson,  and  sometimes 
Bismarck,  for  everyday  items,  as  well  as  major  purchases.  The  city  of 
Dickinson  is  also  drawing  its  trade  and  service  clientele  from  other 
nearby  counties,  such  as  Dunn  County. 

Population  growth  and  the  need  to  deal  with  more  complex  and  novel  issues 
than  in  the  past  have  caused  some  alteration  in  the  structure  of  local 
governments.  New  positions,  such  as  city  administrator  and  deputy  city 
auditor  (to  work  with  a  new  computer  program  system)  have  been  created  in 
Dickinson.  Training  monies  for  city  employees  have  been  increased  by  the 
city  as  well,  a  move  to  keep  employees  up-to-date  on  city  management 
techniques.  A  tour  of  Rock  Springs  and  Gillette,  WY  was  organized  for 
some  city  employees  to  see  first  hand  how  governments  in  other  impacted 
towns  have  coped  with  growth. 

Through  their  dealings  with  state  government  (primarily  the  energy  impact 
office),  with  major  oil  companies,  and  with  the  BLM  and  other  federal 
agencies,  Stark  county  and  its  communities  have  begun  to  cultivate  a 
strong  set  of  outside  ties.  There  is  still  a  feeling  in  the  county, 
however,  that  state  government  is  biased  toward  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  which  has  a  greater  tax  base  and  more  representation  because 


of  its  larger  population.  State  representatives  from  17  counties  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Dakota  have  organized  as  a  voting  bloc  to  increase 
their  power  in  the  legislature,  but  they  are  still  outvoted  on  some 
important  issues. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  cities  and  communities  in  the  county  is 
relatively  low,  primarily  because  of  the  larger  number  of  incorporated 
towns  in  the  county.  Such  efforts  are  more  evident  on  community-wide 
bases,  however.  For  example,  in  Dickinson  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
Masons  worked  to  raise  money  to  send  local  nurses  to  Galveston  for 
training  with  burn  treatment,  a  common  emergency  on  oil  rigs.  Forty-two 
of  45  firemen  in  the  city  of  Dickinson  are  volunteers.  Local  churches 
have  also  been  working  together  to  help  transients  passing  through  the 
area,  as  the  town  has  no  Salvation  Army. 

This  cooperation  may  fall  apart  at  the  government  level,  however.  One 
respondent  cited  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  local  government's 
attempts  to  relieve  Dickinson's  critical  water  problem.  In  1981, 
Dickinson  experienced  a  severe  water  shortage.  Residents  failed  to 
organize  any  major  public  response  to  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
city's  aborted  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  Low  turnout  at  public 
meetings  and  a  "give  up"  attitude  were  reportedly  evident. 

In  Belfield  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  they  have  always  failed,  according  to  one  newspaper 
article,  because  the  same  groups  of  businessmen  always  end  up  having  to 
do  everything . 

Because  the  city  of  Dickinson  is  large,  any  influx  of  newcomers  into  the 
area  will  be  somewhat  less  obvious  than  in  smaller  towns.  Several 
respondents  to  BLM's  survey,  however,  cited  undesirable  characteristics 
of  newcomers  as  one  negative  aspect  of  development. 

Dickinson  has  been  described  in  the  past  as  a  "clannish"  town.  Because 
the  ethnic  and  religious  purity  of  the  city  is  being  weakened,  this 
description,  no  doubt,  is  less  applicable  than  It  was  in  the  past. 

The  city  government  made  a  conscious  effort  to  get  acquanited  with  the 
first  round  of  oil  management  employees  to  arrive  in  Dickinson.  The 
Petroleum  Ladies  Club  was  invited  to  a  coffee  to  meet  city  officials  and 
department  heads.  New  oil  companies  in  the  area  now  regularly  invite  city 
employees  to  their  own  get-acquainted  coffees. 

The  comprehensive  plans  for  both  Golden  Valley  County  and  the  city  of 
Beach  have  targeted  diversification  of  the  area's  economic  base  as  a  high 
priority  item.  Since  the  plans  were  written  in  1979,  however,  major  steps 
in  this  direction  have  been  taken  in  Beach.  Among  the  new  businesses 
recently  established  was  a  new  bank  building,  private  office  building, 
pizza  parlor  and  several  motels.  Businesses  destroyed  in  a  major  fire  two 
years  ago  have  also  been  rebuilt.  Intensification  of  oil  activity,  as 
well  as  tourism  to  Teddy  Roosevelt  Park,  account  for  most  of  the  increase 
in 


local  retail  sales.  Sentinel  Butte  also  has  gained  a  few  new  businesses 

in  the  recent  past. 

Beach's  immediate  trade  area  includes  all  of  Golden  Valley  County  and 
part  of  Wibaux  and  Billings  Counties.  However,  many  county  residents 
still  choose  to  shop  in  Glendive,  Dickinson,  Bismarck  and  even  Billings 
for  many  of  their  needs.  Residents  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county 
often  shop  in  Sidney,  as  their  access  to  Beach  is  limited  by  the  often 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  Highway  16. 

Few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  local  governmental  structures  of  the 
county,  and  no  new  positions  have  been  created.  However,  some 
formalization  of  traditional  procedures  has  occurred,  as  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  local  governments  to  conduct  all  their  business  on  a 
personalized  basis.  A  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  bad  checks 
circulated  in  Beach  has  also  made  it  much  tougher  to  write  checks  in 
town  . 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  local  residents  in  Beach  in  the  past  that 
state  government  had  little  interest  in  the  county  except  in  its 
propagation  of  severence  taxes.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident, 
however,  that  Golden  Valley  county  does  have  a  sympathetic  ear  in 
Bismarck.  The  state  legislature  and  the  Governor  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  working  with  local  governments,  Tenneco  Company  officials, 
and  Montana  state  government  to  insure  that  Golden  Valley  county  will 
receive  some  compensation  for  impacts  resulting  from  construction  of 
Tenneco' s  gasification  facility  in  nearby  Wibaux  County,  MT. 

The  county's  interactions  to  date  with  Tenneco  have  been  limited,  due 
some  what  to  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  project.  Skepticism  about 
the  company's  willingness  to  provide  front  end  help  to  the  city  of  3each , 
if  the  facility  is  built,  has  been  attributed  to  poor  relations  with  coal 
companies  in  the  area  in  the  past. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  BLM  in  1978  found  that  over  half  of  the  people 
sampled  felt  that  the  area  in  and  around  Golden  Valley  county  was  unified 
and  mutually  supportive,  although  a  number  also  identified  community 
factions  and  a  sense  of  community  apathy.  Several  goals  In  the  county's 
comprehensive  plan  also  identified  needs  to  promote  increased 
participation  of  locals  In  decision-making. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  incorporated  communities  in  the  county, 
interaction  between  towns  and  between  towns  and  the  county  is  frequent. 
Cooperative  county  wide  attempts  have  helped  Golden  Valley  County  meet 
needs  that  might  otherwise  have  been  put  off.  In  early  1982,  for  example, 
the  county  raised  $10,000  in  private  donations  to  buy  a  new  ambulance. 

The  area  around  the  city  of  Beach  has  been  called  "clannish"  by  several 
informants,  although  the  dominant  perception  of  most  county  residents, 
according  to  past  BLM  and  REAP  surveys,  is  that  their  communities  are 
friendly  and  neighborly.  While  there  are  social  and  civic  organizations 
that  are  trying  to  help  ease  integration  of  newcomers  into  the  social 
structure  of  Beach,  many  longtime  residents  are  suspicious  and  fearful  of 
incoming  oil  workers.  One  lifetime  resident  of  the  area  commented  that 
things  had  changed  so  much  that  "it's  getting  now  so  a  person  doesn't 
know  anyone  downtown." 


In  Dunn  County,  the  town  of  Killdeer  has  experienced  most  of  the  growth 
resulting  from  oil  production  activity  in  the  area.  The  business 
community  there  is  well  organized.  A  Community  Development  Corporation 
was  formed  by  locals  to  encourage  business  expansion.  The  Corporation 
built  and  owns  a  new  mall  in  downtown  Killdeer.  They  are  also  working  on 
a  publicity  campaign  for  the  town.  Almost  all  of  the  new  home  building  in 
the  town  has  been  done  by  oil  workers,  or  by  businessmen  involved  in  oil 
support  and  retail  services. 

Most  of  the  business  activity  in  the  community  has  been  sponsored  and 
financed  by  local  residents,  some  of  whom  are  pumping  private  revenues 
from  oil  production  back  into  the  town.  One  local,  for  instance,  built 
the  town's  only  bowling  alley  and  a  farm  implement  dealership  from  monies 
earned  through  leasing  of  property  to  oil  companies.  Killdeer' s  Town 
Criers  group,  an  organization  of  local  businessmen  in  town,  has  also  been 
active  promoting  the  town's  image.  r 

Economic  diversification  has  not  occurred  to  any  degree  in  other 
communities.  Halliday  did  get  a  new  motel  and  trailer  court,  but  the  town 
is  getting  a  slow  start  attracting  new  residents.  The  town's  leaders  are 
doing  nothing  extraordinary  to  bring  people  into  town,  perhaps  because 
Halliday  is  largely  a  retirement  community. 

Meanwhile,  some  formalization  of  business  procedures  has  occurred 
throughout  the  county  due  to  energy  growth.  For  example,  an  increase  In 
the  numbers  of  bad  checks  circulating  in  the  county  has  made  It  tougher 
to  cash  checks,  especially  for  out-of-state  contractors  and  transients. 

Government  structure  in  Dunn  County,  as  in  Golden  Valley  County,  has  not 
been  changed  outwardly  by  oil  and  gas  activity,  although  the  need  to 
interact  more  with  state  government  and  oil  companies  has  increased  the 
savvy  of  government  employees  and  officials.  Some  county  residents  are 
said  to  be  skeptical  of  outside  assistance,  but  this  skepticism  Is  less 
noticeable  in  Killdeer.  Nakota  Company  has  been  visible  in  the  county  as 
well,  because  of  the  company's  plans  to  construct  a  methanol  plant  in  the 
area.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  company  applied  for  a  water  permit  to 
construct  a  gasification  plant  beside  the  methanol  plant,  over  1200 
signatures  were  gathered  (over  half  the  county's  registered  voters)  to 
oppose  granting  of  the  permit.  As  a  result  of  the  organized  public 
reaction,  the  North  Dakota  Water  Commission  turned  down  Nakota' s 
request . 

One  informant  noted  that  there  was  overall,  however,  a  lack  of 
cooperative  effort  between  towns,  and  between  towns  and  county 
government.  There  is  some  feeling  that  the  community  of  Killdeer  walks 
away  with  the  lions'  share  of  most  county  revenues,  but  it  is  in  Killdeer 
that  most  of  the  growth  has  occurred  . 

On  a  community  level,  cooperative  efforts  appear  to  have  a  bigger  chance 
of  success  If  sponsored  by  private  organizations,  rather  than  local 
government  agencies. 

The  county,  like  other  small  counties  around  it,  is  described  as  a 
relatively  closed  community.  People  in  rural  areas  of  the  county  are  said 
to  be  especially  tight  knit  as  a  group.  There  are  no  organizations  such 
as  Welcome  Wagon  in  existence  in  the  county  to  help  ease  newcomers  into 
the  social  environment.  According  to  one  respondent,  there  is  not  even 
any  central  meeting  place  in  town  for  newcomers  to  mix  socially  with 
locals,  except  in  the  bars  downtown. 


ACCESS  TO  RESOURCES 


Crime 


Before  the  startup  of  heavy  coal  production  in  Mercer  County,  the  local 
Sheriff's  Department  did  not  keep  extensive  record  systems.  With  the 
influx  of  population  into  the  area,  however,  and  the  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  committed  in  the  county,  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  instituted  more  formal  record  keeping  systems. 

While  1981  was  a  slow  year  for  criminal  activity,  due  to  a  slowdown  in 
construction  activity  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  over  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in  both  the  number  and  type  of 
crimes  committed  in  Mercer  county.  Highest  increases  in  arrests  were  for 
speeding  (increased  310%  from  1977  to  1979),  reckless  driving  (increased 
800%  in  the  same  period),  open  container  in  vehicle  (up  238%),  and  DWI 
(up  91%)  (Energy  Development  Board,  1979).  Although  there  are  no 
statistics  available,  the  Energy  Development  Board  reported  that 
incidences  of  domestic  violence  in  the  county  appear  to  have  increased  as 
well.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50%  of  the  crimes  in  the  county  are 
committed  by  locals. 

The  increase  in  activity  in  the  area  has  caused  expansions  of  lcoal 
police  staffs  to  meet  the  demand.  Fourteen  years  ago  Mercer  County  had 
only  2  sworn  law  officers  in  the  County  Sheriff's  Department.  Today  there 
are  9  officers  in  the  Sheriff's  Department  alone.  Zap  and  Stanton  have 
one-person  city  police  forces  (the  City  of  Stanton  has  a  police  woman). 
The  City  of  Beulah  had  one  city  police  officer  in  1977;  now  it  has  seven, 
and  they  are  kept  busy  simply  handling  traffic  flows.  Most  of  the  crimes 
committed  within  the  city  are  minor  in  nature.  The  City  of  Hazen 
maintains  a  4-man  police  force.  The  Chief  of  Police  reports  that  he  could 
use  a  fifth  officer,  although  some  community  residents  question  the  need 
for  even  four  officers. 

Turnover  of  police  officers  has  been  a  problem  in  the  county  since  1972. 
Community  leaders  are  pragmatic  about  the  problem.  They  realize  that 
salaries  need  to  be  kept  up  to  compete  with  the  energy  industry.  Said 
one:   "We  realize  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  a  little  mor  than  most  towns 
our  size  because  of  the  impact." 

Growth  in  crime  has  also  caused  corresponding  problems  with  jail  space.  A 
new  county  jail  is  under  construction,  after  two  delays  caused  by 
financial*  problems.  Tne  jail  is  due  to  be  completed  in  late  1982.  The 
jail,  which  will  also  hold  new  offices  for  police  and  other  county 
agencies,  will  also  be  used  under  contract  by  McLean  County. 

Law  enforcement  in  McLean  County  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  County 
Sheriff's  Department.  In  1969  the  Sheriff's  Department  employed  6 
officers,  besides  the  sheriff,  and  one  office  worker.  Today  the  staff  has 
grown  to  20  officers,  3  full  time  office  workers  (2  of  whom  are 
deputized),  and  one  part-time  officer. 


The  sole  law  enforcement  agency  within  Golden  Valley  County  is  the  county 
Sheriff's  Department,  which  provides  service  to  the  National  Grasslands 
as  well.  In  addition,  the  Sheriff's  Department  provides  the  only  manned 
communication  system  within  a  4-county  area. 

The  department  is  manned  by  5  sworn  officers  (Including  the  Sheriff), 
although  there  are  currently  two  vacancies.  Three  of  these  positions  were 
added  as  a  result  of  oil  and  gas  activity.  Officers  averaged  63-hour  work 
weeks  in  1981  (Golden  Valley  Sheriff's  Dept.). 

Both  the  incidence  and  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  county,  which  receives 
oil-related  traffic  through  and  to  the  county  from  all  of  western  North 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  have  risen  dramatically  over  the  years.  In 
1977  the  county  was  28th  in  the  state  in  number  of  crimes  committed  per 
1000  population.  By  1981  the  county  was  6th  highest  in  the  state  (Uniform 
Crime  Index,  1981).  Most  of  the  increases  have  been  in  property  crimes, 
primarily  vandalism  and  stolen  property.  Traffic  crimes  have  also 
increased  dramatically.  While  the  county  had  no  drug-related  arrests  in 
1977,  by  1981  they  had  11.  Statistics  are  not  available  on  who  is 
committing  the  crimes,  but  the  Sheriff  estimates  at  least  40%  of  it  is 
perpetrated  by  transients.  The  county  department  maintains  very  high 
clearance  rates,  however  (80%  for  the  county,  as  opposed  to  40%  for  the 
state) . 

Current  staff  levels  are  considered  to  be  inadequate  to  handle  the 
growing  crime  problems.  Equipment  is  adequate,  with  EIO  money  paying  for 
a  new  communications  system  and  2  new  jail  cells.  Officer  salaries  are 
below  average  In  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  Sheriff's  Department  thus  has 
a  problem  keeping  qualified  officers.  Officer  training  programs  have  been 
updated.  All  officers  are  now  required  to  attend  intensive  in-service 
training  as  well. 

The  major  law  enforcement  agency  in  Dunn  County  is  the  county  Sheriff's 
Department.  Currently  the  department  employs  one  sheriff,  4  deputies  and 
a  clerk.  The  deputies  are  contracted  out  to  the  cities  of  Killdeer,  Dunn 
Center,  Halliday  and  Dodge.  The  city  of  Killdeer  also  has  two  full  time 
police  officers  of  its  own.  As  recently  as  July  of  1980  the  Sheriff's 
Department  employed  only  one  deputy  part-time  in  Halliday  and  Killdeer. 

Recent  oil  activity  growth  in  the  region  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  the  county.  For  example,  the  county's  jail  count  In 
1980  was  35  for  the  year.  That  count  had  grown  to  160/year  by  1982.  Most 
of  the  irtcrease  in  activity  has  occurred  in  areas  that  are  traffic- 
related,  palso  with  DWI  arrests,  bad  checks  and  disorderly  conduct.  Civil 
process  has  also  increased  about  300%  in  the  last  two  years.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  criminal  activity  is  energy-related,  not  only  from  transient 
workers,  but  also  from  locals  who  now  have  more  money  to  burn.  Thefts  in 
the  county  in  the  last  2  years  have  only  risen  about  25%,  which,  when 
plotted  against  overall  population  growth,  may  reveal  an  actual  decline 
in  theft  per  1000  population. 


The  county  has  experienced  an  increase  in  the  incidence,  although  not  the 
rate,  of  crime  committed  within  its'  jurisdiction.  Overall  crime  rates  in 
McLean  County  are  somewhat  higher  per  population  than  in  nearby  Mercer 
and  Oliver  counties.  Today  there  is  more  traffic  to  regulate,  more 
traffic  accidents  and  more  DWI  arrests.  An  increase  in  cases  of  domestic 
violence  also  occurred  in  the  beginning  stages  of  development.  All  of  the 
above  have  contributed  to  a  proliferation  in  the  amount  of  paper  work 
that  must  now  be  processed. 

Staff  and  equipment  are  considered  by  the  department  to  be  adequate  for 
the  county's  population  and  level  of  criminal  activity.  Jail  space  will 
be  contracted  from  Mercer  County  upon  completion  of  its  new  facility. 
Salary  levels  for  the  county  are  competitive  with  other,  larger 
communities,  although  insurance  and  other  costs  are  higher, in  McLean 
County  than  in  many  places.  A  few  officers  have  left  the  department  to 
take  jobs  with  industry,  where  wages  are  higher,  but  these  were  the 
exceptions.  Many  of  the  present  staff  have  been  with  the  Department  for 
10  years  or  more. 

Law  enforcement  in  Stark  County  is  a  hot  issue.  Increases  in  crime  in  the 
county  were  identified  frequently  by  respondents  to  both  the  BLM  and  REAP 
surveys.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  county,  a 
shift  in  the  type  of  crimes  being  committed  has  also  occurred. 

In  the  past,  crime  was  a  low-key  issue  in  Stark  County,  with  "drunk 
cowboys  and  vagrants"  the  major  problem  faced  by  Dickinson's  police 
force.  With  dramatic  growth  in  the  city's  population,  however ,- Dickinson 
has  had  to  hire  11  new  officers  in  the  last  3  years  (1979-82). 

Burglary  and  theft  activity  has  Increased  most  significantly,  although 
the  number  of  assaults  has  also  risen  sharply.  These  crimes  are  often 
alcohol  and  drug-related.  Although  the  city's  law  enforcement  bureau  has 
neer  broken  statistics  down  to  determine  how  many  are  energy-related,  in 
the  professional  judgement  of  one  officer  a  "good  number"  are  being 
committed  by  transients.  However,  because  of  the  increase  in 
energy-related  jobs,  many  locals  can  also  now  afford  to  get  into  trouble, 
e.g.,  many  think  nothing  of  having  to  post  $300  bonds.  For  some  young 
people  it  is  speculated  that  simply  having  money  to  burn  creates 
problems . 

The  Dickinson  police  force  is  judged  adequate  by  staff  for  the  present 
time.  The  city  has  been  very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  department, 
allowing* them  to  hire  additional  officers  as  needed.  However,  many  of  the 
current  officers  are  new  and  require  extra  supervision. 

Many  aspects  of  the  Dickinson  police  force  have  changed  in  the  last  few 
years,  Including  Installation  of  computers  and  construction  of  a  new  42 
bed  jail  that  will  be  shared  with  Stark  and  six  other  counties.  Changes 
in  the  amount  and  nature  of  training  that  officers  receive  have  also 
occurred,  as  officers  are  now  having  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  hostage 
negotiation  and  arson.  The  Police  Chief  also  cited  a  need  for  training  in 
homicide  investigation. 


Current    staff    levels    are   considered    adequate    by    the    Sheriff's    Department, 
although    an   officer   could    be    used    for    full-time    traffic   detail.    Equipment 
levels    are    currently    inadequate.    Although    slowdowns    in   oil    activity   have 
reduced    the    incidence    of    crime    in    the    county,    because    the    county 
government    was    hesitant    in    preparing    for   most    growth,     the    Department    is 
still    busy    trying    to   make    up    for    lost    time.    The   only    jail    facility    In    the 
county    is    a   holding    facility    in   Manning.    The    county    will    be    contracting 
space    from    the    regional    jail    facility    in    Dickinson    in    the    fall. 

The   county   has    had    a    problem   holding    on    to    qualified    officers,    because   of 
low    salary    levels    compared    to    the    area's    energy    industry.    Officers    on 
staff    currently   work   60-90   hours    per    week,    much    of    the    time    spent 
covering    the    county's    extensive    geographical    area. 


2.      Medical 

In  Mercer  County  there  are  presently  2  General  Practitioners,  1 
specialist,  1  dentist,  2  optometrists,  and  one  hospital  with  39  beds. 
There  is  a  new  medical  clinic  in  Beulah  that  is  staffed  on  a  rotating 
basis  by  physicians  from  Bismarck,  although  the  city  is  trying  to  recruit 
permanent  doctors  for  the  facility. 

As  with  many  rural  areas,  Mercer  County  has  had  its  share  of  problems 
attracting  and  keeping  experienced  medical  personnel,  especially  doctors. 
Many  locals  prefer  overall  to  travel  to  the  major  medical  center  of 
Bismarck  for  medical  care  or  hospitalization,  although  the  Hazen  Hospital 
has  a  59%  vacancy  rate.  The  city  of  "Hazen  is  studying  the  option  of  suing 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission  over  a  clause  in  the  siting  act  that 
would  require  the  local  coal  industry  to  finance  emergency  room  expansion 
for  the  hospi  tal . 

There  are  3  ambulances  maintained  by  Mercer  County  Ambulance  Service,  in 
addition  to  private  ambulance  services  maintained  by  area  coal  companies. 
Two  of  the  3  ambulances  are  dependent  on  volunteer  EMT  staffs.  The  County 
Ambulance  Service  is  often  operating  in  the  red. 

Health  care  facilities  and  services  in  McLean  County  are  considered 
adequate  for  present  population  needs.  There  are  two  hospitals  In  the 
county,  one  at  Garrison  and  one  at  Turtle  Lake,  33  miles  away.  Garrison 
Hospital  has  32  beds  and  an  occupancy  rate  of  46%,  while  Turtle  Lake's 
Hospital  has  40  beds  and  an  occupancy  rate  of  26%  (McLean  County 
Management  Plan).  There  is  one  dentist,  one  chiropractor  and  no 
optometrist  in  the  county.  A  clinic  in  Washburn  is  staffed  by  visiting 
physicians  from  Bismarck  5  days  a  week. 

McLean  County  is  not  considered  to  be  a  critical  manpower  shortage  area 
because,  along  with  available  services  and  facilities,  the  population  is 
generally  within  30  miles  of  more  concentrated  health  facilities. 

Five  volunteer  ambulance  services  operate  within  the  county.  Of  90 
trained  EMT's  in  1980,  50  were  volunteers. 


Stark  County  has  2  hospitals,  2  nursing  homes,  7  clinics,  25  doctors,  and 

10  dentists.  One  of  the  hospitals  and  most  of  the  medical  personnel  in 
the  county  are  located  in  Dickinson,  which  is  considered  a  regional 
health  center  for  many  counties  in  southwest  North  Dakota.  The  140  bed 
hospital  in  Dickinson  had  a  56%  occupancy  rate  in  1980.  The  hospital  also 
contains  an  alcohol/drug  treatment  center,  one  of  two  in  the  state.  The 
second  hospital,  a  25-bed  facility,  is  located  in  Richardton.  The 
hospital  has  3  doctors  on  staff.  The  occupancy  rate  in  1980  was  48%. 

The  town  of  Belfield  has  no  doctors,  although  the  community  is  growing 
and  residents  would  like  to  see  one  set  up  practice  there.  Closeness  to 
Dickinson  prevents  Belfield  from  qualifying  as  a  critical  manpower 
shortage  area. 

Golden  Valley  County  has  one  hospital,  located  in  Beach,  which  was  built 
in  the  1950's.  It  has  a  28-bed  capacity  and,  in  1980,  a  40%  occupancy 
rate.  A  clinic  also  opened  in  Beach  10  years  ago  and  is  staffed  by  a 
husband/wife  doctor  team.  High  turnover  of  doctors  has  been  a  chronic 
problem  in  the  county.  There  is  a  semi-retired  dentist  in  Beach  and  two 
ambulances  with  10  volunteer  EMTs .  Many  people  regularly  travel  to 
Dickinson,  Glendive,  or  even  Bismarck  for  primary  medical  care.  Adequacy 
of  medical  services  is  a  concern  of  many  residents,  according  to  the 
County  Comprehensive  Plan  and  BLM's  1980-81  survey. 

The  towns  of  Beach  and  Sentinel  Butte  have  a  special  problem  with  the 
provision  of  ambulance  and  other  emergency  services:  both  towns  are 
bisected  by  railroad  tracks  that  often  block  city  crossings  in  excess  of 
the  15  minutes  allowed  by  law.  As  the  number  of  coal  carrying  freight 
trains  increases  through  the  county,  the  potential  for  a  medical  disaster 
is  heightened. 

Medical  services  and  facilities  are  especially  deficient  in  Dunn  County. 
There  is  1  clinic  and  no  hospitals.  The  county  has  only  1  dentist,  1 
doctor,  and  1  RN,  although  it  does  have  4  public  health  nurses.  The 
county  also  has  4  ambulances  with  volunteer  EMT's.  The  clinic  and  the 
majority  of  other  services  are  located  in  Killdeer. 

Because  the  county  Is  located  close  to  hospital  facilities  in  Hazen  and 
Dickinson,  most  residents  travel  to  these  areas  for  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment . 


3 .   Social  Services 

Mental  health  counseling  services  and  clinical  social  and  psychiatric 
services  .are  provided  by  regional  centers  in  Dickinson  and  Bismarck  - 
Mandan . 

The  Badlands  Human  Service  Center  in  Dickinson  provides  a  variety  of 
counseling  services,  including  alcohol  and  drug  counseling,  mental  health 
counseling,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  and  family  counseling  for 
an  8  county  area  that  includes  Stark,  Dunn,  and  Golden  Valley  Counties. 
The  Center  also  provides  supervision  and  direction  to  county  social 
services  offices.  The  3adland  Human  Service  Center  has  a  staff  of  44  that 
includes  addiction  counselors,  nurses,  social  workers  and  clinical 
psychiatrists.  The  Service  also  staffs  outreach  offices  in  Killdeer  and 
3each  . 


Current  staff  at  BHCS  is  overworked,  and  they  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
put  people  on  waiting  lists,  giving  priority  to  clients  based  on  length 
of  residency  or  severity  of  the  problem.  The  service  receives  funding 
from  the  federal  government,  the  state,  from  county  mill  levies  and 
client  fees. 

The  West  Central  Human  Service  Center  in  Bismarck  was  created  by  a  union 
of  three  separate  regional  programs:   the  Social  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  Center,  the  Memorial  Mental  Health  Center  and  the  regional 
vocational  rehabilitative  center.  The  Service  provides  psychiatric 
evaluation  and  alcohol  and  drug  treatment,  as  well  as  supervision  and 
direction  for  county  social  service  offices.  Currently  the  penter  employs 
62  trained  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
workers.  This  level  of  staff  is  considered  adequate  for  current  needs. 
While  the  Center  has  had  to  limit  staff  input  on  certain  activities, 
basic  services  are  adequately  provided  for.  Presently  the  Center  employs 
one  outreach  social  worker  for  Mercer,  McLean  and  Oliver  counties 
combined,  although  it  is  considering  moving  this  worker  back  in-house. 

Social  service  agencies  are  maintained  by  each  county  in  the  Ft.  Union 
Region  of  North  Dakota,  although  some  personnel  is  shared  between 
counties.  Services  offered  by  county  offices  are  broken  down  into  two 
categries:   financial  assistance  and  social  support  programs.  All  county 
offices  face  two  major  problems  with  service  provision:   1)  lack  of  any 
centralized  welfare/mental  health  facility,  requiring  many  clients  to 
travel  outside  to  centers  in  Bismarck  and  Dickinson,  and  2)  funding 
difficulties,  exacerbated  by  federal  budget  cuts. 

In  Mercer  County,  recent  growth  in  financial  assistance  caseloads  has 
been  significant.  Food  stamp  disbursement,  for  instance,  has  doubled  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  a  time  when  qualifying  regulations  are  tightening 
and  caseloads  should  be  dropping.  About  one-half  of  the  financial 
assistance  program  caseloads  are  energy-related.  Use  of  these  programs 
appear  to  fluctuate  noticeably  with  construction  activity  patterns  in  the 
area . 

Mental  health  and  social  service  caseloads  have  also  increased  since 
1977.  For  example,  Mercer  County's  Womens  Abuse  Program  had  112  calls 
between  1979  and  spring  of  1980.  The  local  Child  Abuse  Team  also  is 
receiving  more  new  cases  per  month  (4  to  5)  than  ever  before. 

Mercer  County's  Social  Service  Agency  currently  has  13  full  time 
employees*  including  4  social  workers  (one  shared  with  McLean  County),  2 
eligibilipy  technicians  and  a  supervisor,  4  homemakers  and  a  program 
director,  who  is  shared  with  McLean  and  Sheridan  Counties.  The  county  has 
provided  good  support  for  the  agency,  although  budgets  are  tight.  All 
mental  health  and  drug  addiction  cases  are  referred  to  Bismarck. 

In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  staff,  the  agency  has 
been  seeking  volunteers  to  provide  lay  therapy  assistance  on  child  abuse 
cases  . 


In  McLean  County  current  Social  Service  Board  staff  includes,  in  addition 
to  workers  shared  with  Mercer  County,  one  full  time  social  worker,  three 
part-time  social  workers  and  4  eligibility  technicians,  one  of  whom 
rotates  between  smaller  communities  in  the  county. 

Of  all  types  of  cases  handled  by  the  agency,  financial  assistance 
caseloads  have  increased  most  significantly  over  the  years.  Much  of  the 
assistance  is  going  to  energy-related  workers  between  jobs  and  to 
transients  going  through  the  county  looking  for  work.  However,  a  large 
part  of  the  caseload  is  also  elderly  residents,  who  have  been  on  the 
programs  for  years. 

In  the  social  service  program  categories,  child  abuse  cases  have  risen 
most  dramatically  over  the  decade. 

The  social  work  staff  is  considered  to  be  adequate  for  the  county's 
needs.  Mental  health  and  drug  addiction  cases  are  referred  to  Bismarck. 
The  Social  Service  Board  would  like  to  get  a  mental  health  worker  in  the 
county  on  an  itinerant  basis,  but  funds  are  not  available  for  this  at  the 
present  time.  A  volunteer  program  was  instituted  to  drive  clients  to 
Bismarck  for  referral  appointments,  but  the  program  has  not  been 
successful  at  recruiting  volunteers.  The  county  also  reports  that  it 
could  use  another  eligibility  technician. 

In  Dickinson,  the  Stark  County  Social  Service  Board  employs  18  staff 
workers,  including  4  social  workers  and  4  eligibility  technicians.  There 
has  been  a  general,  overall  growth  in  programs  funded  by  the  Service 
Board,  with  the  food  stamp  program  showing  greatest  increases  in  caseload 
in  recent  years  (23%  growth  over  the  last  year  alone).  The  social  work 
caseload  has  also  increased  in  Stark  County,  with  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases  and  homemaker  services  most  affected.  .Although  the  energy-related 
workload  varies  by  month,  approximately  15-20%  of  current  caseloads  are 
energy  workers. 

The  Social  Service  Board  is  currently  short  staffed,  with  no  hopes  for 
funding  for  additional  staff  in  the  near  future.  Another  social  worker 
and  another  clerical  worker  are  needed. 

Transients  passing  through  the  county  have  swelled  the  financial 
assistance  caseloads  of  Golden  Valley  Billings  County  Social  Service 
3oard .  Because  the  counties  are  so  small,  however,  resources  available  to 
the  social  service  program  are  limited.  Sentiment  against  "give  away" 
programs  is  strong  in  county  governments,  according  to  one  informant. 
This  has  also  hampered  expansion  of  the  county's  staff  to  handle  the 
increased  caseloads . 

Currently  the  local  office  employs  a  director,  2  eligibility  technicians, 
1  full  time  social  worker  to  handle  family  problems,  a  part-time  clerk, 
and  a  couple  of  homeraakers  who  work  by  the  hour. 


Food  scamps,  A.FDC ,  and  medical  aid  program  caseloads  have  all  increased. 
Child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  and  the  number  of  alcohol  and  drug 
referrals  have  also  risen  with  recent  growth.  The  county  receives  one 
drug  counselor  on  an  itinerant  basis  once  a  week  from  Dickinson,  as  well 
as  a  family  counselor  who  provides  outreach  services.  Referrals  for  drug 
treatment  and  family  counseling  are  also  made  to  the  Human  Service  Center 
in  Dickinson.  The  current  staff  is  experiencing  some  strain  on  their 
ability  to  provide  services  for  increasing  caseloads,  and  the  Board  could 
use  the  services  of  another  worker  or  two  to  ease  the  pressure. 

Dunn  County,  like  Golden  Valley  County,  faces  special  problems  with 
provision  of  social  services  because  of  limited  resources  due  to 
population  size.  The  current  staff  of  the  county's  Social  Service  Board 
includes  one  social  worker,  2  eligibility  technicians,  A  homemakers ,  one 
human  service  aide,  and  2  clerical  workers.  Staff  is  considered  adequate 
for  the  present  time,  although  a  full-time  family  therapist  would  allow 
the  Board  to  expand  its  services  where  needed. 

The  two  areas  which  have  shown  the  greatest  increases  in  caseloads  in  the 
recent  past  are  food  stamps  and  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases.  Food  stamp 
use  increases  with  layoffs  in  Mercer  County's  energy  industry  (affecting 
Dodge)  and  with  shut  downs  in  oil  production  activity. 

Although  an  outreach  worker  from  the  Human  Service  Center  in  Dickinson 
works  in  Killdeer,  many  people  with  alcohol  or  family  problems  prefer  to 
go  to  Dickinson  for  counseling.  Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  has  become  a  major 
problem  in  Dunn  County,  although  it  cannot  be  blamed  specifically  on 
oil-related  growth.  Lack  of  adequate  day  care  facilities  is  also 
critical,  as  there  are  more  single  parents  now  living  in  the  county  who 
are  looking  for  work. 

The  large  number  of  elderly  residents  in  the  county  has  also  kept  use  of 
financial  assistance  and  medical  assistance  programs  high.  One 
eligibility  technician  travels  to  Halliday  once  a  week  to  process  food 
stamp  applications,  primarily  as  a  service  to  the  retired  population 
there  that  finds  it  hard  to  travel  to  Killdeer. 

The  county's  Social  Service  Board  has  reportedly  been  very  conscientious 
at  cutting  corners  to  adjust  for  funding  cutbacks,  without  affecting 
provision  of  mandatory  programs.  Salary  levels  for  social  workers  are 
still  low,  however,  as  they  are  generally  in  North  Dakota. 


4 .   Schools 

Schools  in  Mercer  County  have  all  gone  through  various  stages  of 
enrollment  growth  and  decline  in  the  recent  past. 

Keeping  up  with  facility  needs  has  been  problemmatic  for  most 
communities.  The  Zap  school  district  obtained  EIO  money  to  build  three 
new  classrooms,  a  science  room  and  a  library,  but  any  additional  growth 
in  the  future  could  be  a  problem,  as  the  new  space  merely  corrected  past 
problems.  Hazen  is  already  looking  at  filled  classrooms,  and  uncertainty 
surrounding  anticipated  population  growth  this  summer  (1982)  is  hindering 
attempts  at  planning  for  future  needs.  Estimates  are  that  the  school 


district  will  need  3-4  extra  elementary  classrooms  for  the  1982-83  school 
year.  Because  the  districts  budget  is  already  in  the  red  due  to  previous 
expenditures,  any  additional  classroom  needs  will  likely  have  to  be 
accommodated  with  temporary  structures. 

The  city  of  Beulah  will  probably  need  to  expand  its  elementary  school 
space.  Possibly  it  will  need  to  build  another  elementary  school,  just  to 
keep  up  with  demand. 

School  districts  in  the  county  have  had  chronic  problems  attracting  and 

keeping  good  teachers.  Stanton  School  District,  for  example,  has  lost  3 

teachers  in  4  years  to  the  energy  industry,  and  all  3  previous 

superintendents  also  quit  to  take  jobs  with  the  industry.   ' 

Other  problems  with  growth  have  surfaced  in  the  county's  school  systems 
as  well.  More  behavioral  problems  have  occurred,  special  education  needs 
have  increased,  and  new  students  are  often  times  behind  their  peers  in 
academic  levels.  Some  people  have  also  felt  that,  while  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  county  has  been  maintained,  it  has  not  improved.  Rapid, 
fluctuating  growth  of  student  bodies  has  put  greater  strains  on  teachers 
and  raised  student- teacher  ratios.  With  the  number  of  students  filtering 
in  and  out  of  school  during  the  school  year,  knowing  when  to  split 
classrooms  can  be  a  problem.  Hiring  and  firing  of  teachers  in  mid-year  is 
especially  frustrating  for  the  county's  school  districts. 

When  energy  development  was  first  underway  in  McLean  County,  classroom 
space  in  the  Underwood  and  Washburn  School  District  was  quickly  taken  up. 
Underwood  schools  subsequently  got  new  classroom,  a  library,  science  room 
and  a  new  kitchen.  Most  of  the  construction  was  financed  with  EIO  monies. 
Washburn  schools  got  6  new  classrooms  and  a  new  gym.  In  all  cases  it  was 
the  elementary  schools  that  got  hit  the  hardest,  with  biggest  enrollments 
in  the  lowest  grades. 

Teaching  staff  had  to  be  added  in  both  districts,  and  some  combined 
grades  were  split  up.  With  the  growth  there  was  some  increase  in 
discipline  problems  in  the  impacted  schools,  some  with  new  students,  but 
a  portion  also  caused  by  longtime  students.  Because  many  of  the  incoming 
students  came  from  Minnesota,  where  education  levels  are  comparable  to 
North  Dakota's,  there  was  no  significant  problem  with  disparity  in 
academic  levels. 

After  a  brief  decline  in  prominence  during  the  major  construction  phase, 
the  role  of  the  schools  in  locals  communities  has  been  revived. 
Involvement  by  parents  in  PTA's  is  very  high. 

Not  much  growth  is  predicted  in  county  schools  through  the  next  decade, 
as  It  is  assumed  that  much  of  the  growth  in  Mercer  County  will  stay  on 
that  side  of  the  river.  With  population  stabilization  (or  in  Garrison's 
Case,  decline),  and  federal  cutbacks  In  education  programs,  local  school 
districts  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  staff  and  recombine  classes. 
Classroom  space  in  all  communities  is  considered  to  be  adequate  through 
the  next  decade. 


The  Dickinson  school  district  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  grown  steadily 
over  the  years  from  oil  and  gas  activity.  The  bulk  of  the  growth  started 
in  the  1979-80  school  year.  Elementary  schools  showed  the  most  gain.  The 
district  added  9  new  classrooms  to  one  old  elementary  building.  Another 
elementary  school  presently  in  portable  and  rental  space  'will  be 
supplemented  by  construction  of  a  new  elementary  school,  to  be  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1983.  A  school  bond  issue  was  passed  to  pay  for  the  new 
facility.  Surprisingly,  the  bond  issue,  which  failed  4  years  ago,  was 
passed  by  78%  of  the  voters. 

Five  new  elementary  school  teachers  will  be  added  next  year  in 
anticipation  of  further  growth  in  enrollments.  Two  teaching,  positions 
were  dropped  from  the  secondary  school  level. 

High  schools  and  junior  high  schools  in  the  Dickinson  area  have  adequate 
space  and  staff  for  the  near  future  (a  $1  million  investment  was  made  in 
the  high  school  plant  3  years  ago)  . 

Students  entering  the  schools  as  a  result  of  energy  development  are 
oftentimes  behind  local  students  in  academic  performance.  The  schools 
will  usually  work  with  these  children  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of 
their  peers.  One  reason  children  of  oil  workers  may  have  problems 
academically  is  their  mobility  (the  Dickinson  School  Superintendent 
estimates  that  30-40%  of  the  energy-related  students  move  in  and  out  of 
the  same  school  in  any  given  year) .  Relationships  between  new  and  old 
students  in  the  city's  school  are  reportedly  very  good.  Interaction  of 
teachers  and  parents  is  also  high. 

There  are  3  school  districts  in  Golden  Valley  County.  Most  of  the  schools 
are  in  the  towns  of  Beach  and  Golden  Valley.  As  in  Dickinson,  the  growth 
in  oil  activity  in  Golden  Valley  County  has  caused  some  problems  for 
local  school  districts,  although  the  growth  in  enrollment  has  not  been  as 
dramatic  . 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  city  of  Beach  has  built  a  new  high  school  and 
added  classroom  space  onto  the  grade  school.  The  7th  and  8th  grades  were 
also  transferred  from  the  grade  school  to  the  junior  high  school. 

In  Dunn  County,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  being 
phased  out,  because  the  county  no  longer  has  much  of  a  rural  school 
system.  Killdeer  and  Halliday  instead  have  their  own  school 
superintendents . 

> 

Enrollment  Increases  in  the  county  have  impacted  primarily  Killdeer' s 
schools.  The  community's  elementary  school  is  currently  over  capacity, 
although  the  high  school  is  adequate  for  present  needs.  The  school 
district  is  building  a  new  elementary  school,  due  to  be  completed  in  fall 
of  1983.  The  school  is  being  paid  for  partly  with  EIO  money  and  partly 
through  a  special  bond  issue.  Staff  in  the  elementary  school  has  also 
been  increased,  including  the  creation  of  a  guidance  counselor  position 
to  work  with  new  students.  The  principal  of  the  grade  school  will  also 
work  full  time  in  that  capacity  in  the  fall  of  1982. 


Some  of  the  new  students  in  the  school  system  are  behind  academically, 
but  a  special  learning  disability  program  is  available  to  help  them  catch 

up. 

The  role  of  the  schools  in  the  life  of  the  community  has  always  been 
high.  Many  of  the  townspeople,  in  fact,  live  for  the  high  school 
basketball  tourneys  in  the  winter.  The  school  administration  in  the  town 
does  not  interact  much  with  other  agencies.  If  there  are  problems  in  the 
schools  with  students'  behaviors,  etc.,  it  is  not  generally  talked  about. 


II.   MONTANA 

A.   Community  Resources 

1  .   Historical  Experience 

Richland  County  has  traditionally  been  an  agricultural  area,  built  up 
around  the  irrigated  land  resources  of  the  fertile  Yellowstone  Valley.  It 
Is  one  of  the  state's  largest  livestock  markets,  as  well  as  a  major  sugar 
beet  production  area. 

Development  of  energy  resources  has  also  played  a  part  in  the  county' s 
recent  history.  Limited  coal  production  has  been  occurring  south  of 
Sidney  for  some  time.  The  Knife  River  Coal  Mine  in  Savage  is  a  small 
operation  (about  300,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  is  rained  there)  that  was 
developed  by  Montana-Dakota  Utilities  to  fuel  its  power  generation  plant 
in  Sidney.  The  county's  major  energy  resource  development,  however,  has 
occurred  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Production  of  oil  and  gas  was  well 
underway  in  the  county  by  the  raid-1950's,  although  the  oil  "boom"  died 
down  by  the  mid  1960's.  Production  levels  were  very  stable  in  the  county 
in  the  early  half  of  1970,  until  a  dramatic  rise  in  oil  production  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  matching  trends  in  activity  throughout  the  Williston 
Basin,  brought  new  prosperity  to  the  area. 

With  the  upsurge  in  oil  activity,  rapid  growth  of  the  county's  population 
occur  red.  The  city  of  Sidney,  which  is  the  county  seat,  experienced  most 
of  the  growth.  Because  it  is  also  considered  to  be  a  regional  trade  and 
service  center,  many  oil  support  services  located  in  the  town  as  well. 

The  overall  opinion  of  many  county  residents  concerning  past  development 
is  that  it  has  been  positive,  creating  jobs  for  locals,  and  stabilizing 
and  expanding  the  economy  during  years  of  drought  (BLM,  1978  and  1981). 
Several  community  leaders  have  suggested  that  the  rapid  growth  that 
occurred  in  the  county  would  have  been  easier  to  handle  if  the  oil 
industry  had  been  more  open  with  its  information  (the  intensity  of  the 
latest  boom  surprised  some  people).  The  city  of  Sidney  and  the  county  as 
a  whole,  however,  have  gained  valuable  experience  learning  to  plan  for 
and  mitigate  problems  associated  with  such  rapid  community  growth. 

Negative  impacts  have  also  resulted  from  the  oil  and  gas  development. 
Local  inflation  has  been  triggered,  the  housing  supply  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  demand ,  resulting  in  dramatic  rent  increases ,  and 
bumper- to-bumper  traffic  on  the  road  between  Sidney  and  Fairview 
(combined  'with  heavy  oil  truck  traffic)  have  made  travel  on  many  county 
roads  hazardous  and  time-consuming.  In  addition,  lack  of  housing  created 
'"tent  cities"  in  public  parks  and  other  areas  that  were  visible  "from 
summer  to  Christmas"  during  the  earliest  production  periods. 

Possible  construction  of  the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  through  the  area, 
continued  oil  and  gas  production,  and  potential  large  scale  development 
by  Mobil  Corp.  of  coal  resources  to  the  southwest  would  all  result  in 
continued  growth  in  the  population  and  economy  of  the  Sidney  area  in  the 
future . 
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Business  activity  picked  up  in  the  county  because  of  the  oil  boom,  and 
residents  have  benefitted  through  the  jobs  it  generated.  However,  as  in 
most  communities  facing  rapid  growth  situations,  some  inflation  of  local 
prices  has  occurred.  Some  short  term  land  speculation  has  been  reported 
throughout  the  county  as  well,  and  the  tight  housing  market  in  Glendive 
has  driven  up  rents  and  other  housing  costs. 

Oil  activity  is  predicted  to  continue  in  the  area  around  Richey,  if 
market  conditions  allow.  Current  slowdowns  in  oil  production  activity 
throughout  the  area  have  already  caused  a  corresponding  decline  in 
Glendive' s  population  and  economy,  however.  Nonetheless,  resource 
development  will  likely  play  a  major  role  in  the  county's  future,  as  both 
Tenneco  and  Mobil  Corporations  own  or  are  buying  up  coal  leases  in  the 
area.  Construction  of  a  gasification  plant  by  Tenneco  in  nearby  Wibaux 
County  would  almost  certainly  impact  the  county  heavily  through 
population  gain. 

Construction  of  the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline,  if  a  reality,  would  also 
impact  the  county.  The  line  is  scheduled  to  pass  through  the  county,  and 
would  bring  construction  and  maintenance  crews  into  the  area. 

McCone  County  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  community  that  has,  over 
the  years,  changed  little.  The  county  has  experienced  a  steady  population 
decline  and  little  turnover  in  resident  populations.  The  cultural  and 
economic  bases  of  the  county  have  thus  remained  relatively  untouched. 
There  are,  in  fact  a  significant  number  of  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes 
fifth  generations  on  some  farms  or  ranches  in  the  county. 

Production  of  wheat  crops  is  the  major  agricultural  activity  in  the 
county.  The  town  of  Circle  did  experience  very  limited  growth  from  recent 
oil  development,  although  the  duration  of  the  oil  activity  has  been  short 
and  sporacjic. 


About  one  quarter  of  the  land  in  McCone  county  is  owned  by  the  BLM , 
Burlington  Northern  and  the  State  of  Montana,  much  of  it  underlain  by 
vast  fields  of  strippable  coal.  Because  of  this  fact,  interest  in 
development  of  the  county's  coal  resources  has  surfaced  intermittently 
over  the  years.  Currently,  Meridian  Coal  Company  (a  subsidiary  of 
Burlington  Northern)  and  the  BLM  are  studying  the  possibility  of  a  land 
exchange  within  a  coal  tract  west  of  Circle. 


c 
If  coal  resources  in  the  area  are  ever  developed,  the  town  of  Circle 
could  expect  to  be  significantly  impacted.  Without  coal  development  the 
population  of  the  county  would  experience  only  very  minor  growth  through 
the  year  2000. 

Cattle  ranching  and  wheat  farming  have  dominated  Wibaux  County's  history, 
with  the  town  of  Wibaux  growing  up  from  the  homestead  era.  For  years,  the 
town  of  Wibaux  held  the  reputation  of  being  the  Montana  town  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  acres  under  cultivation.  Size  wise,  Wibaux  is 
the  third  smallest  county  in  Montana. 

The  railroad  has  also  been  very  important  in  Wibaux  County's  history, 
although  Burlington  Northern  is  now  considering  closing  down  its 
facilities  in  the  town. 

Wibaux  County's  only  active  oil  field  was  located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  county.  The  town  of  Wibaux  did  experience  limited  growth  during 
the  latest  oil  boom  in  the  Williston  Basin,  but  most  of  the  population 
growth  was  peripheral-basically  an  overflow  of  transient  workers  from 
Richland  County. 

Wibaux  County  is  underlain  by  a  significant  amount  of  lignite  coal,  which 
has  traditionally  provided  fuel  for  local  uses.  The  coal  is  also  being 
eyed  for  use  by  Tenneco  Corporation  as  fuel  for  a  synfuels  gasification 
plant.  The  company  has  leased  approximately  96%  of  the  privately  owned 
surface  in  the  county  which  overlays  the  coal,  and  currently  needs  to 
negotiate  with  less  than  10  surface  owners  in  order  to  complete  a  logical 
raining  unit.  The  county  also  contains  a  significant  amount  of  federally 
owned  coal.  Whether  or  not  Tenneco  builds  a  facility  in  the  area  will 
depend  to  some  degree  on  availability  of  water.  If  the  plant  is 
constructed,  however,  the  county  can  expect  to  receive  some  social  and 
economic  Impact  due  to  local  population  growth. 


2 .   Cultural  Characteristics 

Although  there  are  no  major  dominant  ethnic  or  religious  groups  in  the 
county,  many  of  the  long  time  residents  of  Richland  County  are  of  Danish 
and  Norwegian  extraction.  In  other  counties  German  and  Slavic  extractions 
predominate,  although  there  are  few  first  generation  immigrants  to  be 
found.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  a  large  following  In  the  region,  although 
the  Catholic  Church  is  also  prominent. 


3 .   Population /Demography 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  population  growth  in  the  1950's,  all 
counties  in  the  study  area  experienced  overall  population  declines  durinj 
the  period  1920  to  1970.  Much  of  the  decrease  in  population  mirrored 
national  trends  in  movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  However,  much  of 
the  regional  population  outmigration  has  also  resulted  from  changes  in 
the  local  agricultural  industry  as  well  as  from  a  lack  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  area. 


Primarily  because  of  the  increase  in  Che  area's  energy  development, 
declining  population  trends  in  Richland,  Dawson  and  to  a  degree,  Wibaux 
counties,  have  been  reversed.  Richland  County  has  shown  the  most  dramatic 
population  growth,  with  the  city  of  Sidney  gaining  most  of  the 
population ..  Sidney' s  population  grew  26%  from  1970  to  1980,  with  a  30% 
population  increase  evident  in  the  period  1979-32  alone. 

According  to  preliminary  19S0  census  data  the  malerfemale  ratio  in  all  4 
counties  is  fairly  balanced.  The  percentage  of  males  was  highest  in 
McCone  (52.9%)  and  Wibaux  (52%)  counties.  Continued  imigration  of  oil 
workers  into  Richland  and  Dawson  counties,  however,  has  likely  increased 
the  overall  percentage  of  males  in  those  counties.         . 

The  percentage  of  population  65  years  of  age  or  older  is  approxirately  10% 
in  all  counties  except  Wibaux,  where  13.6%  of  the  population  is  65  years 
or  older. 

A  report  prepared  in  Richland  County  found  that  70%  of  the  county' s 
oil-related  laborers  are  between  18  and  25  years  of  age,  recently 
married,  with  one  child  (John  Shontz,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Development,  Community  Hospital,  Sidney).  Based  oh  this  information,  it 
is  likely  that  some  shift  in  population  characteristics  have  occurred  in 
the  county  since  the  1980  cnesus  was  compiled. 


Table  3 

Population  by 

Year 

. 

%Change 

%  Change 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1960-1970 

1980 

1970-1980 

Richland 

10,366 

10,504 

9,837 

-6.3% 

19  9?  5 

+2  4% 

Dawson 

9,092 

12,314 

11,269 

-8.4% 

11,850 

+  5% 

McCone 

3,258 

3,321 

2,875 

-13.4% 

2,707 

-5.8% 

Wibaux 

1,907 

1,698 

1,465 

-13.7% 

1,479 

+1% 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23. 


4 .   Employment 

Most  significant  in  Richland  County's  employment  picture  is  the  gradual 
decline  o£  agricultural  employment  in  the  last  decade,  and  major 
increases  in  employment  in  the  mining,  construction  and  wholesale  trade 
sectors.  In  1968,  direct  agricultural  employment  in  the  county  accounted 
for  28%  of  total  employment.  By  1978,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to 
15.1%  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  April  1980).  Mining  and  construction 
employment  meanwhile  increased  form  3.6%  of  the  total  in  1971  to  17.3%  of 
the  total  in  1978. 


The  county's  unemployment:  race,  while  falling  consistently  below  the 
state's  average,  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  status  of  oil  activity,  but 
also  on  seasonal  agricultural  work  and  the  cyclical  nature  of  work  at  the 
Holly  Sugar  Beet  factory.  Whenever  there  is  a  slowdown  in  oil  production, 
for  instance,  unemployment  claims  applications  in  the  county  increase. 
The  Sidney  Job  Service  is  also  kept  busy  year  round  dealing  with  a 
significant  number  of  walk-ins  from  both  in  and  out  of  state  who  have 
come  to  the  area  looking  for  work.  Because  of  cutbacks  in  federal 
employment  programs,  however,  the  local  Job  Service  has  had  to  reduce 
their  office  hours  from  8  to  7  hours  a  day. 

Women  who  follow  husbands  or  boyfriends  into  the  area  often, can't  find 
work  themselves.  The  jobs  that  are  most  easily  available  are  frequently 
the  most  menial  and  low-paying.  While  the  Sidney  School  district  does 
offer  kindergarten  classes,  day  care  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  of  working  mothers. 

Although  no  actual  statistics  are  available,  many  locals  have  been  able 
to  obtain  direct  employment  on  oil  and  gas  crews.  Respondents  to  BLM 
surveys  in  the  past,  however,  have  often  cited  a  lack  of  longterm  job 
opportunities  as  a  problem  in  the  county.  (BLM,  1978,  1981) 

Over  the  period  1974-79  Dawson  County's  employment  picture  reflects  a 
sharp  increase  in  retail  trade,  wholesale,  and  transport/utilities 
sectors  jobs.  In  the  same  period  a  slight  decline  also  occurred  in  the 
county's  agricultural  employment,  from  14.6%  to  11.8%  (Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  April  1980).  Much  of  the  increase  in  service  sector  employment 
has  resulted  from  the  increased  oil  and  gas  traffic  through  the  county, 
and  the  revenue  it  has  generated. 

Oil  and  gas  production  has  also  provided  direct  employment  for  county 
residents  who  have  the  requisite  skills  to  qualify  for  work  on  the  rigs. 
Jobs  obtained  on  oil  crews  have  reportedly  helped  some  farmers  stay 
afloat,  by  supplementing  wages  when  crop  production  was  down. 

To  help  more  locals  obtain  higher  paying  jobs  with  the  area's  oil 
Industry,  Dawson  Community  College  in  Glendive  recently  designed  a 
one-year  course  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  entry-level  workers  in  the 
petroleum  industry  of  eastern  Montana  and  western  North  Dakota.  About 
15-20  students  were  expected  to  enroll  in  the  course. 

While  sorae^  women  are  capable  of  working  in  the  oil  fields,  the  need  to 
be  on  call  24  hours/day  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  slots  makes  the 
positions  '  impractical  for  women  with  children.  Generally,  jobs  for  women 
in  Dawson  County,  like  elsewhere,  are  pigeonholed:  clerical  and  kindred 
work,  waitressing,  and  other  minimum  wage  jobs. 

In  McCone  County  total  employment  dropped  slightly  from  1974  to  1979. 
Much  of  the  decline  in  total  employment  was  due  to  a  reduction  of  workers 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  A  trend  toward  consolidation  of  farms  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  drop.  Agricultural  employment  fell  from  48.2% 
of  the  county's  total  employment  in  1974  to  44.4%  in  1979.  The  greatest 
growth  in  employment  over  the  period  occurred  in  the  wholesale  trade 
sector . 


Jobs  are  hard  to  come  by  in  McCone  county,  which  accounts  for  its 
historically  low  unemployment  rates.  People  do  not  usually  travel  to  the 
area  seeking  employment,  and  many  young  people  who  leave  for  college 
never  return,  as  professional  jobs  are  especially  scarce  in  the  county. 
Seasonal  agricultural  work  is  usually  available,  although  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  county  often  complain  that  experienced  ranch  hands  are 
becoming  increasingly  harder  to  find.  Some  locals  were  able  to  acquire 
employment  with  oil  and  gas  crews  in  the  area,  although  such  work  was 
always  short  term. 

It  is  the  perception  of  several  residents  that  more  and  more  sons  and 
daughters  are  coming  back  to  McCone  County  to  take  over  the .family  farms 

(many  of  thera  are  third  generation  owners) . 

r- 

While  total  employment  increased  in  Wibaux  County  in  the  period  1974-79, 
the  total  number  of  farm  proprietors  and  farm  laborers  decreased  in  the 
same  period.  Although  agricultural  employment  still  accounts  for  the 
largest  percentage  of  county  employment,  that  percentage  has  dropped  from 
49%  in  1970  to  36%  in  1979  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  1980). 
Employment  in  retail  trade  in  the  period  also  declined,  although 
employment  in  services  rose  over  the  period. 

Many  of  the  local  residents  were  able,  during  the  last  oil  boom,  to  find 
work  with  oil  drilling  and  pumping  crews  in  the  area.  Because  there  is  no 
Job  Service  office  in  the  county,  the  manner  of  finding  such  work  was 
done  through  a  very  loose  network.  Residents  would  run  into  oil  crews  in 
bars  and  restaurants  and  hear  about  openings.  The  hotel  in  town  also 
maintained  a  bulletin  board  that  allowed  employers  and  employees  to 
exchange  information  on  openings  and  skill  levels. 

Because  of  the  limited  diversification  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
county,  with  most  of  the  labor  force  in  nonprofessional  job  categories, 
it  is  likely  that  few  locals  would  qualify  for  work  on  gasification 
projects  if  one  were  built  in  the  area.  If  hiring  was  restricted  to  union 
workers  only,  job  possibilities  for  locals  would  be  additionally  scarce, 
as  there  are  no  union  headquarters  in  the  area. 


5 .   Income 

Per  capita  income  In  the  4-county  area  of  eastern  Montana  typically  falls 
below  both  the  Montana  and  the  U.S.  averages  (see  table  4).  In  1974 
McCone  County's  per  capita  income  surpassed  both,  due  mainly  to  good 
agricultural  production  that  year.  Both  McCone  and  Wibaux  Counties 
experienced  a  sharp  drop  in  agricultural  income  in  the  raid  1970's  that 
bottomed  out  about  1977.  While  farm  income  rose  again  in  1978,  by  1979  it 
had  dropped  once  again.  Wibaux  County's  low  per  capita  income  can  also  be 
attributed  to  its  large  elderly  population,  most  of  whom  are  on  fixed 
incomes.  Richland  and  Dawson  Counties  have  shown  gradual  increases  in  per 
capita  income  during  the  1970' s.  The  continued  increases  in  nonfarm 
activity  in  these  counties  in  1980  and  1981  suggests  that  per  capta 
income  has  continued  to  rise. 


Distribution  of  income  is  not  equal  across  populations  in  any  of  the 
counties.  The  greatest  disparities  in  incone  exists  in  Richland  and 
Dawson  Counties,  where  energy  development  has  inflated  the  cost  of 
living,  caused  a  doubling  or  tripling  in  housing  rents  and  created 
problems  for  employers  who  have  had  to  compete  with  higher  paying  oil 
companies  for  available  labor.  Some  farmers  in  the  Richey  area  reportedly 
can't  get  any  help  other  than  high  school  kids,  because  of  the  higher 
wages  paid  by  oil  companies  in  the  area. 

As  an  example,  the  statewide  average  hourly  earnings  for  mining  jobs  in 
Montana  in  1931  was  $1 1 . 50/hour;  for  contract  construction,  $10.51;  for 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  $6.34;  and  for  services,  $5.08  (MT  Employment 
and  Labor  Force  Quarterly  Report,  1982).  Complaints  about  price  gouging 
by  merchants  are  heard  in  both  counties  as  well. 

For  those  who  were  able  to  obtain  employment  or  increased  earnings 
through  energy  development,  the  impacts  of  growth  have  been  positive. 
However,  for  those  on  fixed  incomes,  especially  the  elderly,  positive 
impacts  have  been  less  apparent. 

Table  4 
Per  Capita  Income  For  Selected  Years 


1974  1977  1979 


%Ch 

lange 

1974 

-1979 

+60. 

11 

+51. 

1% 

+49. 

.8% 

+3  5. 

,  5  % 

-31. 

,5% 

-3  7. 

,4% 

U.S.  5428  7035  8727 

State  4982  6020  7523 

Richland  5337  5706  8000 

Dawson  5516  2680  3265 

McCone  7218  4661  4942 

Wibaux  5215  2680  3265 


3 .   Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Information  contained  in  'this  section  is  a  compilation  of  results  from 
several  independent  studies  conducted  in  the  area  in  the  past.  Two 
studies  done  for  the  3LM  are  used,  one  conducted  in  1978  and  another  in 
1980-81.  Also  used  are  an  attitude  survey  conducted  in  1980  by  GMA 
Research  Corporation  in  Glendive  and  Circle,  and  a  survey  conducted  as 
part  of  the  preparation  of  McCone  County's  comprehensive  plan  in  1979. 
These  studies  are  also  supplemented  with  information  obtained  through 
informal  interviews  conducted  in  the  region  in  1932  by.  the  BLM. 

According  to  the  study  conducted  in  the  lower  Yellowstone  Valley  in  1978, 
about  half  of  the  71  respondents  in  Dawson,  Richland,  McCone  and  Wibaux 
Counties  were  in  favor  of  coal  development  in  the  area.  About  one  fourth 
were  unsure,  while  one  fourth  openly  opposed  coal  development.  Support 
for  construction  of  coal  conversion  facilities  was  less  positive  In  all 
counties,  however.  Job  opportunities,  damage  to  air  and  agricultural 
land,  tax  increases  and  national  energy  need  were  mentioned  most  often  as 
reasons  for  favoring  or  opposing  development.  The  survey  found,  however, 
that  in  McCone,  Dawson  and  Richland  Counties  in  particular,  respondents 
believed  that  some  type  of  coal  development  in  the  area  was  Inevitable. 


In  McCone  and  Wibaux  Counties,  attitudes  toward  development  were  most 
often  split  along  agricultural  lines,  i.e.,  respondents  who  lived  in  more 
rural  areas  of  the  counties  were  more  apt  to  oppose  coal  development. 

BLM's  later  survey,  which  sampled  9  5  residents  in  the  four  counties 
combined,  found  a  slightly  more  positive  attitude  toward  coal  leasing, 
especially  in  Dawson  and  Richland  Counties.  Much  of  the  approval  was 
qualified,  however.  Successful  reclamation  of  mined  lands  or  protection 
of  air  and  water  quality,  for  instance,  had  to  be  guaranteed  before 
approval  was  given.  Stimulation  of  local  economies,  national  need  for  the 
energy  and  job  opportunities  expected  were  most  often  given  as  reasons 
for  approval  of  coal  leasing  in  the  area.  Approval  of  coal  conversion 
facilities  in  the  area  was  more  guarded  overall,  although  the  majority  of 
people  interviewed  did  favor  construction  of  such  facilities  in  their 
area.  Jobs  generated  and  efficiency  of  burning  coal  at  the  mine  mouth 
were  most  often  given  as  reasons  for  favoring  the  facilities,  while 
concern  with  air  and  water  supply  and  quality  was  cited  most  frequently 
as  reasons  for  opposing  such  facilities.  Even  those  favoring  coal 
conversion  plants  expressed  concern  with  air  and  water  pollution  in  the 
area.  All  those  opposing  coal  mining  and  facilities  in  McCone  and  Wibaux 
Counties  were  farmers  or  ranchers. 

GMA  Research  Associates  found  similar  responses  to  their  questions  about 
coal  develoopment  in  Glendive  and  Circle.  In  Glendive  92%  of  the 
respondents  felt  low  sulfur  coal  fields  should  be  developed,  77%  in 
Circle.  National  energy  needs  and  a  reduction  in  foreign  energy 
dependence  were  given  most  often  as  reasons  for  favoring  development  of 
local  resources. 

In  McCone  County,  the  1979  survey  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
county's  comprehensive  plan,  however,  found  that  only  46%  of  the  455 
respondents  favored  coal  development,  while  27%  opposed  it. 

There  are  several  organized  groups  in  the  region  which  have  formally 
endorsed  pro  or  anti-coal  development  stances.  A  couple  of  these  groups 
have  their  origins  in  the  issue.  In  McCone  County,  for  example,  the 
McCone  Agricultural  Protection  Association  (MAPO)  was  created  to  act  as  a 
spokesman  for  area  agriculturalists  who  are  concerned  about  impacts  to 
the  area's  air  and  water  resources.  Many  of  the  county's  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  concerned  that  large-scale  development  could  cut  away  their 
profit  margin  by  decreasing  agricultural  yields,  both  on  and  off  the  coal 
sites.  A  sense  of  frustration  pervades  their  dealings  with  government 
officials  over  the  issue  of  coal  development,  however,  with  many 
agriculturalists  feeling  that  the  government  has  left  too  many  of  their 
questions  unanswered.  Said  one  local  operator:  "It's  not  possible  to 
reclaim  the  land.  We  have  soil  texture  problems,  silted-in  darns,  and 
disturbed  areas  that  don't  grow  nothing.  Erosion  is  a  problem.  I  know 
that  coal  development  is  going  to  come,  but  I'm  thinking  of  the  future 
and  posterity.  I  don't  want  to  ruin  this  area,  my  home.  There's  no  way 
we  can  put  it  back,  so  we'll  lose  our  identity,  the  culture  of  the  area. 
If  we  have  development,  it'll  never  be  the  same  here." 


The  Dawson  Resource  Council  is  another  agricultural  association  that 
endorses  protection  of  land,  water  tables,  air  quality  and  wildlife  over 
coal  development.  While  many  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  area  have 
benefitted  from  oil  and  gas  development  on  their  properties,  the  concern 
with  coal  conversion  facilities  especially  is  that  destruction  of 
agricultural  land  and  reduction  of  agricultural  production  is  a  very  real 
threat . 

While  there  was,  at  one  time,  an  organized  group  in  Wibaux  County  opposed 
to  the  entry  of  large-scale  energy  developments  into  the  area,  that  group 
has  since  disbanded.  Several  informants  in  the  county  said  it  seems  to  be 
the  case  locally  that  landowners  in  the  county  who  do  not  own  or  lease 
surface  rights  underlain  with  coal  are  most  apt  to  oppose  such 
development.  General  sentiment  in  the  county  is  reportedly  Sautious,  but 
approving  of  development. 

In  Richland  County,  organized  opposition  to  coal  development  is  not  as 
visible.  However,  surface  owner  consultations  conducted  in  the  county  in 
1978  by  the  BLM  found  that  a  significant  number  of  affected  agricultural 
operators  said  they  were  against  leasing.  A  coal  tract  in  the  Sidney  area 
was  subsequently  dropped  from  consideration. 

Local  Chamber  of  Commerces  have  generally  come  out  in  favor  of  coal 
development,  their  decisions  often  based  on  a  concern  about  increasing 
the  economic  diversity  of  their  communities.  In  Glendive  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  has  also  expressed  great  interest  in  coal 
development.  In  McCone  County  an  organization  called  People  for  Economic 
Progress  (PEP)  was  formed  to  counteract  negative  reactions  to  the  issue 
of  coal  development  in  the  community.  The  group,  which  is  composed  of 
both  local  businessmen  and  rural  residents  of  the  county,  favors  some 
level  of  development  in  the  county  to  act  as  an  economic  buffer  In  times 
of  agricultural  depression,  and  to  add  some  diversity  to  the  area's 
business  district.  The  Circle  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  joined  PEP  in 
endorsing  coal  development  in  the  area. 

Overall,  most  respondents  have  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  residents 
in  their  area  either  have  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  toward 
development,  or  they  are  neutral  on  the  issue. 


6 .   Facilities/Services /Fiscal 

Because  Richland  County  has  been  undergoing  major  population  growth,  many 
of  the  services  and  facilities  that  were  inadequate  prior  to  the  oil  boom 
have  been  updated  and  expanded.  However,  the  prospect  of  continued  growth 
could  cause  problems  with  the  provisions  of  some  city  services. 

The  city  of  Sidney  completed  an  expansion  of  one  of  its  main  sewer  lines 
(with  help  from  EPA)  in  1980.  Because  a  number  of  lots  were  approved  for 
development  and  serviced  with  sewer  and  water  hookups  but  never  built  on, 
improved  sites  for  future  housing  are  available.  The  city 'has  also 
purchased  a  new  fire  engine  and  built  a  new  city  office  building.  If 
Sidney  is  to  continue  growing,  however,  the  city  will  need  to  put  in  a 
new  sewer  line  on  the  north  side  (the  direction  in  which  the  town  is 
growing),  as  the  load  on  the  present  line  is  near  capacity.  The  city  may 
also  need  a  new  water  line. 


The  city  of  Fairview  dug  two  new  wells  in  December  of  1980  to  accommodate 
its  growth.  Two  undeveloped  parcels  of  land  (250-300  lots)  are  available 
in  the  city  for  building.  Other  departments  requiring  attention  in  the 
county  are  the  road  and  fire  department.  Keeping  up  with  the 
deterioration  of  county  roads  has  been  difficult  for  the  county.  Most  of 
the  deterioration  is  caused  by  heavy  truck  traffic  to  and  from  the  oil 
fields.  The  county  has  also  considered  investing  in  a  more  technically 
trained  fire  department  to  handle  oil  and  acid  fires  on  the  rigs  (the 
fire  department  is  currently  all  volunteer). 

The  city  of  Fairview  has  experienced  financial  difficulties  due  to  its 
limited  population  and  revenue  base.  The  city  has  been  taxing  at  the 
maximum  mill  levies  for  some  time  now.  The  city  of  Sidney,  however,  has 
managed  to  avoid  any  major  increases  in  its  general  mill  levies.  While 
this  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  local  tax  payers,  state  officials  in 
Helena  are  less  apt  to  give  money  to  the  county  until  it  uses  all  its 
mil lag e.  In  the  meantime  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  pass 
bond  issues  in  the  city.  In  the  last  few  years  bond  issues  for  new  jail 
facilities  and  a  civic  auditorium  have  both  gone  down  to  defeat.  Many 
voters  are  giving  officials  the  message  that  they  do  not  want  to  finance 
any  more  development  for  nontaxpayers .  Outside  sources  of  money  have 
dried  up  also.  EPA  funds  which  were  used  to  help  pay  for  sewer  expansions 
in  the  past  have  now  been  cut  back,  and  residents  may  be  forced  to  absorb 
another  increase  in  sewer  fees  to  finance  any  addition  expansions.  SIDS 
bonds,  which  financed  most  Improvements  in  Sidney's  subdivisions,  are 
getting  harder  to  sell.  In  an  attempt  to  raise  money  for  Sidney's 
elementary  school  district,  officials  are  now  talking  about  resorting  to 
using  monies  from  the  building  reserve  fund. 

Respondents  to  a  1981  BLM  survey  in  Richland  County  were  fairly 
consistent  in  their  evaluation  of  their  community's  services. 
Three-fourths  of  the  31  respondents  said  they  were  generally  satisfied 
with  current  services  offered.  Services  most  often  identified  as  lacking 
were  cultural,  retail  and  medical  services.  The  present  condition  of  road 
systems  In  the  county  was  also  identified  as  a  problem  area  by 
respondents . 

Dawson  County  recently  received  over  $80,000  from  the  Montana  Coal  Board 
for  development  of  a  20-year  master  plan  for  city  of  Glendive  and  county 
sewer  and  water  systems.  Although  the  sewer  system  in  Glendive  is 
adequate  for  present  and  future  populations,  West  Glendive,  which  is  the 
fastest  growing  area  in  the  county,  has  exceeded  the  treatment  capacity 
of  its  sewage  lagoon.  The  county's  water  system  also  needs  to  be  extended 
or  consolidated  to  insure  adequate  service  to  the  West  Glendive  area. 

In  Rlchey,  the  water  system  is  presently  adequate,  although  another  well 
is  needed  to  provide  optimum  water  during  peak  hours.  There  is  some 
disagreement  over  the  adequacy  of  the  town's  sewer.  The  county 
comprehensive  plan  evaluated  the  system  as  adequate  for  the  present 
population,  although  some  residents  disagree  and  accuse  local  government 
of  having  its  head  in  the  sand. 

Some  recent  expansion  of  area  services  and  facilities  include  additions 
to  two  Glendive  elementary  schools,  a  75-bed  nursing  home  (to  be  financed 
via  a  general  obligation  bond  and  $1  million  in  industrial  revenue  bonds) 


and  approval  for  construction  of  a  new  20-unit  low  income  housing 
complex.  Services  identified  as  lacking  include  day  care  facilities, 
library  expansion  and  special  facilities  for  the  handicapped  at  the 
courthouse.  The  county  road  system  is  also  deteriorating  rapidly  due  to 
the  increased  volume  of  oil  and  gas  traffic  through  the  county. 

The  pervasive  attitude  of  residents  in  Dawson  County  with  regard  to  local 
government  spending  has  been  described  as  "anti-tax".  Bond  issues  do  not 
pass  easily  in  the  county,  and  those  that  have  passed  recently  (school 
expansions,  Dawson  Community  College  dormitory  construction)  resulted  in 
higher  taxes  county-wide,  which  upset  many  residetns.  One  resident  said 
this  about  Richey:   "People  move  to  small  towns  because  they  don't  want 
the  taxes.  Many  of  our  residents  are  elderly,  on  social  security.  Tax 
issues  are  really  big  here.  People  have  been  real  good  at  supporting 
school  bond  issues  in  the  past,  but  they're  aggravated  at  having  to  pay 
the  way  for  outsiders." 

Local  governments  in  Dawson  County  are  fairly  conservative  bodies 

fiscally.  One  local  official  reported  that  both  the  county  and  the  city 

are  doing  all  they  can  with  present  mill  levies,  given  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  public. 

The  majority  of  respondents  to  BLM' s  survey  (1981)  from  Dawson  County 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  services  offered  by  their  communities. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  sample,  however,  stated  they  were  dissatisfied 
to  some  extent  with  services  in  their  area.  Cultural,  retail,  medical  and 
recreational  services  and  facilities  were  listed  most  often  as 
deficiencies  i'n  the  communities.  While  Dawson  County  and  the  surrounding 
area  is  rich  in  outdoor  recreational  opportunities,  more  urban-oriented 
cultural  and  recreational  facilities  are  especially  lacking. 

McCone  and  Wibaux  Counties  face  significant  problems  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  services  and  facilities.  Because  the  communities  are  small, 
with  sizeable  elderly  populations,  their  tax  bases  are  somewhat  limited. 
In  addition,  the  fluctuations  in  agricultural  production  due  to  weather 
or  other  natural  phenomena,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  local 
governments  to  predict  revenues  ahead  . 

In  McCone  County,  local  governments  are  reported  to  be  constantly 
struggling  with  budget  issues.  Taxes  on  land  are  the  primary  source  of 
municipal  revenues.  Municipal  bonds  are  not  popular  and  county  mill 
levies  are  tight  -  there  Is  only  one  more  mill  tax  available  to  be  used 
by  the  county.  McCone  County's  road  budget  is  chronically  short  of  funds, 
partly  because  the  number  of  roads  in  the  county  is  high  for  the  small 
population . 

In  the  end,  many  projects  to  improve  Circle's  Services  and  facilities  are 
paid  for  through  the  collection  of  private  donations. 


Sewage  facilities  In  the  county  are  generally  rated  fair  to  good, 
although  the  treatment  facility  should  be  improved.  The  solid  waste  and 
water  systems  are  deemed  adequate  for  the  existing  population.  The  town 
of  Circle  recently  resurfaced  its  streets  and  put  in  new  gutters.  The 
improvements  were  paid  for  with  SID  and  revenue  sharing  money.  The  city 
also  erected  a  new  steel  building  about  one  year  ago  to  house  city 
offices,  a  storage  room  and  a  city  equipment  warehouse.  Up  to  the  time 
the  building  Is  completed,  city  council  meetings  have  to  be  held  in  the 
Sheriff's  office. 

Recreational  facilities  are  deficient  in  the  county.  The  only  theatre  in 
town  is  for  sale  and  the  community's  only  swimming  pool  is  deteriorating. 
A  fund  drive  is  underway  to  raise  money  through  private  donations  to 
build  a  new  pool,  possibly  with  federal  help.  There  are  several  good 
recreational  programs  available  for  youth,  but  they  are  totally  dependent 
upon  volunteer  help. 

Past  surveys  of  county  residents  (BLM  1978,  1981,  County  Comprehensive 
Plan,  1979)  have  shown  that  most  feel  the  level  and  quality  of  services 
offered  In  their  communities  are  satisfactory.  About  84%  of  the 
respondents  to  BLM's  1981  survey  stated  they  were  completely  or  mostly 
satisfied  with  services  offered,  although  roads  and  recreational 
facilities  were  identified  as  lacking.  As  in  most  rural  communities, 
respondents  to  this  survey  tended  to  feel  that  a  lack  of  services  was  an 
even  trade-off  for  living  in  a  small,  uncrowded,  slow-paced  town. 
According  to  one  respondent,  "when  you  grow  up  without  it,  you  learn  to 
make  do  with  what  you  have." 

The  town  of  Wibaux  is  having  problems  currently  with  their  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Concern  over  potential  future  growth  has  caused  local 
officials  to  seek  help  in  correcting  the  problems  before  they  get  worse. 
In  1981,  for  example,  the  town  received  a  $16,000  grant  from  the  Coal 
3oard  to  study  its  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  plan  for  future  changes 
In  demand.  The  study  found  that  there  are  problems  with  the  systems 
simply  due  to  age,  as  well  as  to  inadequate  capacity.  As  a  result,  the 
town  is  now  looking  into  possible  Community  Development  Block  grants  for 
a  new  water  tower,  new  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  a  new  sewage  lagoon. 

The  Highway  Department  is  currently  working  on  an  improvement  project  on 
highway  7  through  the  town.  Besides  widening  the  road,  the  department  is 
also  putting  in  new  gutters,  curbs  and  sidewalks.  The  county  road  system 
is  considered  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape. 

Because  Wibaux  County  has  such  a  small,  predominantly  agricultural 
population  base,  city  and  county  revenues  are  limited.  With  a  significant 
retired  elderly  population  living  in  the  town  of  Wibaux,  revenues  to  the 
town  government  are  further  reduced. 

Disparity  between  city  and  county  government  revenues  has  been  increased 
since  the  county  began  receiving  proceeds  from  oil  and  gas  taxes.  While 
reliance  on  property  taxes  in  the  county  has  decreased ,  the  town  of 
Wibaux  has  grown  even  more  dependent  on  property  taxes  to  meet  rising 
expenses.  A  town  mill,  for  instance  is  only  worth  $588  in  1982,  while  a 
county  mill  is  worth  $28,000. 


The  town  of  Wibaux  has  applied  for  grants  from  many  different  sources  to 
get  help  in  updating  and  expanding  its  services  and  facilities.  In  most 
cases,  those  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  town  has  had  to  turn  to  mill 
levy  increases  and  revenue  bonds  to  pay  for  such  improvements.  For 
instance,  a  special  mill  levy  was  passed  by  the  voters  in  1981  to  add  a 
police  officer  to  the  city  force.  In  1982,  when  the  Highway  Department 
project  unearthed  a  section  of  50-year  old  water  and  sewer  line  that 
badly  needed  replacement,  the  town  tried  cost  sharing,  community 
development  block  grants  and  the  Coal  Board  for  help.  Eventually,  voters 
were  required  to  pass  a  $30,000  mill  levy  to  pay  for  the  repairs.  The 
town  is  finding,  however,  that  they  simply  can't  bond  enough  to  get  all 
the  needed  work  done.  Although  the  county  has  helped  with  SQrae    projects, 
getting  county  help  most  often  has  proved  difficult  for  the  town,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  some  residents  of  Wibaux. 

Seven  of  nine  respondents  to  BLM's  1981  survey  in  Wibaux  County  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  services  offered  by  their  communiti tes .  Medical 
care  was  most  frequently  cited  as  lacking  In  the  county,  although  law 
enforcement  and  services  for  the  elderly  were  also  mentioned  as  being 
needed  locally. 


6 .   Organization /Regulatory  Mechanisms 

The  joint  Sidney  City-County  Planning  Board  was  established  in  Richland 
County  in  1970,  and  a  comprehensive  planning  document  was  prepared  in 
1972.  A  few  years  later,  the  city  and  county  decided  to  disband  the  joint 
venture  and  carry  on  planning  individually.  The  city  of  Sidney 
subsequently  wrote  an  update  to  the  original  document  in  1980.  There  is 
one  professional,  full  time  planner  working  for  the  City  Planning  Board, 
which  covers  the  jurisdiction  within  the  city  of  Sidney.  The  County 
Planning  Board  reviews  subdivisions  outside  a  4-mile  radius  of  Sidney. 

The  city  of  Sidney  is  the  only  area  that  is  zoned  in  the  county.  The  city 
is  working  on  a  proposed  new  zoning  ordinance  that  would  require  the  city 
council  to  wait  for  recommendations  from  the  city  Planning  Board  and  the 
city's  building  inspector  before  it  could  allow  anymore  annexation.  (In 
the  past  the  city  council  has  been  somewhat  over  zealous  about  approving 
lots  for  development.  Currently  there  are  about  800  lots  approved  that 
have  never  been  built  on.) 

Zoning  is>an  emotional  issue  in  the  community  of  Fairview.  In  1981  a 
zoning  ordinance  was  drawn  up  by  the  city  council,  but  met  fierce 
opposition  from  some  townspeople  who  considered  the  ordinance  burdensome. 
The  protest  led  to  an  amending  of  the  original  ordinance,  but  that  still 
displeased  about  150  residents,  who  signed  a  petition  calling  for 
revocation  of  the  ordinance.  While  the  residents  indicated  they  were  not 
against  the  concept  of  zoning  itself,  they  felt  that  the  ordinance,  as 
drawn  up,  was  too  restrictive. 

The  development  and  implementation  of  regulatory  mechanisms  in  Dawson 
county  is  also  an  extremely  volatile  issue. 


The  cicy  of  Gl endive  has  had  zoning  codes  and  formal  building  code 
requirements  for  years,  although  few  areas  in  the  rest  of  the  county  are 
zoned.  A  couple  of  areas  north  of  the  city  were  platted  back  in  the 
1950' s  and  have  just  recently  been  zoned  for  residential  development.  The 
most  intense  growth  has  been  occurring  in  West  Glendive,  however,  which 
is  in  the  county's  jurisdiction  and  is  thus  unzoned.  In  lieu  of  any 
zoning  restrictions,  the  area  of  West  Glendive  has  been  undergoing  a 
substantial  amount  of  leap  frog  development. 

In  an  attempt  to  control  future  development,  the  County  Planning  Board 
wrote  a  set  of  development  codes  (less  restrictive  than  zoning  codes)  for 
the  county,  but  the  codes  have  come  under  persistent  attack, by  county 
residents.  Members  of  the  Dawson  County  Citizens'  Advisory  Council,  a 
coalition  of  rural  residents  and  interested  developers,  have  attempted  to 
rewrite  the  Planning  Board's  development  codes,  which  were  ultimately 
rejected  by  the  county  commissioners,  so  they  are  less  restrictive. 

The  controversy  over  the  issue  of  zoning  appears  to  be  a  philosophical 
one  for  most  people.  Many  residents  feel  strongly  that  the  county  has  no 
right  to  tell  a  landowner  what  he  can  or  cannot  do  with  his  property. 
Left  uncontrolled,  the  controversy  may  grow  to  a  point  where  it 
jeopardizes  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  Planning  Board,  which  some 
county  residents  describe  as  "a  dictatorship." 

The  county  employs  a  full-time  professional  planner.  A  comprehensive  plan 
was  recently  completed  for  the  county.  It  Is  considered  to  be  a  very  good 
document  from  which  to  work,  although  controversy  also  exists  over  the 
role  of  the  document  in  the  county's  overall  growth  program. 

Because  almost  no  growth  has  occurred  in  McCone  County  in  the  recent 
past,  there  are  only  a  basic  minimum  of  regulatory  and  control  mechanisms 
in  place  there.  The  town  of  Circle  is  the  only  body  in  the  county  with  a 
zoning  ordinance.  The  city  council  handles  all  applications  for 
annexation.  They  have  a  reputation  of  being  very  strict  with  the  codes' 
enforcement.  According  to  one  resident,  "They  review  each  permit 
scrupulously,  even  down  to  a  dog  house,  to  make  sure  they  comply." 

The  county  currently  depends  on  subdivision  regulations  which  come  from 
the  State  of  Montana  to  regulate  development.  The  County  Planning  Board 
and  Zoning  Commission  are  both  presently  inactive,  due  to  lack  of  any 
local  development. 

The  county  had  a  succession  of  community  planners  for  two  years,  although 
they  do  not  see  a  need  for  one  at  this  time.  A  comprehensive  plan  was 
prepared  for  the  county  In  1979.  It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  plan 
that  the  town  of  Circle  improve  its  zoning  regulations  to  reserve 
adequate  space  for  expansion,  and  that  the  county  continue  to  rely  on  its 
subdivision  regulations  to  control  growth  outside  Circle  in  the  immediate 
future.  These  recommendations  were  partly  based  on  a  survey  conducted  in 
the  county  that  found  while  84%  of  the  county's  respondents  favor  some 
kind  of  development  plan  for  future  growth,  58%  were  against  institution 
of  zoning  controls  in  the  county.  The  survey  also  found  that  41%  of  the 
sample  was  opposed  to  stronger  controls  on  junked  cars  and  substandard 
buildings  (McCone  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1979). 


A  county-wide  planning  board  was  formed  in  Wibaux  County  in  1973,  based 
on  predictions  of  future  coal  development  in  the  area.  In  1975  a  planning 
board  was  established  in  the  town  of  Wibaux  to  represent  the  community  on 
the  County's  Planning  Board.  The  joint  board  is  presently  composed  of  5 
representatives  from  Wibaux  town,  5  from  the  county  and  one  appointed  at 
large  by  the  rest  of  the  board.  Political  and  philosophical  differences 
have  split  the  board  in  the  past,  and  the  county  has  tried  on  one 
occasion  to  dissolve  the  joint  body.  The  town  representatives  met  the 
stipulations  asked  for  by  the  county,  however,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
board  was  maintained. 

In  1975  the  board  hired  the  services  of  a  professional  planning 
consultant  firm  based  in  Billings.  The  planning  firm  completed  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  town  and  county  in  1979.  While  the  planning 
firm  is  no  longer  employed  full  time  by  the  planning  board,  consultation 
between  the  two  is  still  frequent. 

The  town  of  Wibaux  currently  has  a  zoning  ordinance.  The  county  is 
presently  looking  at  a  set  of  land  use  controls.  While  the  county  has  not 
adopted  a  formal  set  of  controls  to  date,  the  county  commission  has 
philosophically  endorsed  the  concept,  according  to  one  informant.  There 
are  groups  in  the  county,  however,  who  are  against  the  institution  of  any 
type  of  development  codes,  which  they  see  as  restrictive  and  interfering 
with  personal  freedoms.  The  County  Commission  will  be  holding  a  public 
hearing  on  the  issue  in  the  fall  of  1982,  to  receive  protests  against  or 
support  for  the  adoption  of  regulations.  If  the  commission  receives 
written  protests  from  40%  of  the  voters,  the  issue  of  zoning  in  the 
county  will  be  dropped.  It  is  the  hope  of  many  officials,  however,  that 
the  regulations  will  be  adopted  to  strengthen  rather  weak  subdivision 
laws  and  allow  local  governments  to  control  future  growth. 


B  .   Social  Organization 

Business  growth  mushroomed  in  Richland  County  during  the  late  70 's,  but 
has  slowed  down  in  recent  years.  Additions  to  Sidney's  business  district 
include  a  shopping  mall,  restaurants,  and  motels.  The  town  has  gone  from 
being  a  very  locally-oriented  town,  to  a  city  serving  as  a  regional  trade 
and  service  center  to  a  much  larger  area.  In  the  beginning  of  1982 
applications  for  a  second  shopping  mall  north  of  town,  a  motel/restaurant 
and  a  racquetball  club  had  been  submitted.  Much  of  the  development  in  the 
county  has  come  from  local  resources.  City  banks  appear  to  have  some 
control  over  area  growth.  Several  outside  interests  are  trying  to  come 
into  the  area  and  develop,  however.  A  firm  out  of  Missoula, , Montana ,  for 
example,  is  planning  a  subdivision  on  the  Four-Corner  Road  to  Lambert. 

While  many  people  from  Richland  County  and  adjacent  counties  shop  in 
Sidney,  many  residents  travel  to  Williston,  ND  and  down  to  Glendive  to 
shop,  where  prices  may  be  slightly  lower. 

Because  of  the  population  growth  and  the  increase  in  the  flow  of 
paperwork  through  most  government  offices  in  Richland  County,  some 
formalization  of  government  procedures  has  occurred.  One  recent  change  in 
organization  was  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Director  of  Public  Works 
in  the  city  government.  The  main  function  of  the  Director  is  to  carry  out 
the  day-to-day  coordination  of  many  city  functions.  Creation  of  this 
position  has  also  led  to  increased  specialization  elsewhere  in  the  city's 
administration . 

A  variety  of  outside  ties  have  been  cultivated  by  local  officials  with 
the  oil  industry  and  other  government  agencies  over  the  years.  Outside 
ties,  for  example,  may  bring  doctors  into  the  Sidney  Hospital  from  across 
the  country  to  complete  their  residency  programs.  Having  been  in  the 
public  eye  because  of  its  low  unemployment  rates  compared  to  other  areas, 
the  county  has  been  experiencing  a  constant  influx  of  outsiders  from  all 
over  the  country  who  come  to  Sidney  seeking  work. 

Applications  for  federal  and  state  grants  to  alleviate  impacts  in  the 
county  have  been  sought  and  obtained.  Sentiment  exists  in  the  county, 
however,  that  the  state  capitol  in  Helena  has  forgotten  eastern  Montana. 
The  State  Highway  Department  has  been  described  as  "nonresponsive"  to  the 
county's  road  system  needs,  for  instance. 


The  Sidney  City/County  planning  update  stressed  the  need  for  local 
governments  to  work  together  on  issues  affecting  both  bodies.  While  there 
is  a  basic  ideological  distinction  between  the  city  council  (described  as 
"pro-development")  and  the  county  commission  (described  as  more 
conservative  about  growth),  the  two  governments  have  tried  to  work 
together  in  the  past,  for  example  on  the  issue  of  law  enforcement. 

Examples  of  coordination  and/or  cooperation  on  community-wide  levels  is 
very  evident.  A  community  run  crisis  line,  a  spouse  abuse  task  force,  and 
Concerned  Citizens,  a  group  pushing  for  elementary  school  expansion,  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  efforts  which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  county 
in  the  recent  past.  Private  businesses  have  also  coordinated,  some  efforts 
in  the  city  of  Sidney.  One  bank  in  the  town,  for  instance,  agreed  to 
purchase  over  $100,000  in  bonds  from  the  fire  department  "as'  a  community 
service ." 

Both  oldtiraers  and  newcomers  to  Richland  County  describe  the  area  as 
friendly  and  informal  (BLM  1978;  1981).  Recent  arrivals  to  the  county 
have  been  pretty  well  integrated  into  the  social  fabric,  although  the 
higher  echelon  oil  employees  have  had  a  slightly  easier  time  of  it  than 
some  oilfield  workers.  Because  of  a  heavy  transient  population  to  and 
through  the  county  and  the  tent  cities  they  created  in  local  parks,  some 
residents  became  uneasy  about  picnicking  there,  which  has  caused  some 
resentment  between  groups. 

Parents  of  many  new  children  in  the  areas'  schools  have  also  become 
deeply  Involved  in  school  activities,  PTA's,  etc. 

The  influx  of  large  numbers  of  newcomers  into  the  county  has  also 
reportedly  promoted  more  openness  in  local  decision-making  processes. 

The  role  of  Glendive  as  a  regional  trade  and  service  center  has  been 
enhanced  with  recent  growth  in  oil  production  in  the  area.  The  oil 
activity  has  also  added  some  diversity  to  the  local  economic  base  of  the 
area,  through  the  headquartering  of  some  oil  support  companies  there. 

Recent  new  growth  in  the  city's  business  community  has  included  a  new 
K  Mart  shopping  plaza,  several  new  restaurants,  and  a  few  new  retail 
outlets.  Home  building  has  also  been  on  the  upswing,  with  35  new  homes 
built  in  the  city  limits  in  1981,  several  of  them  in  the  $200,000  + 
range  . 

In  Richey>the  influx  of  oil  crews  has  precipitated  construction  of  a  new- 
modular  motel  and  three  new  four-plexes  in  the  city.  The  only  restaurant 
in  town  had  to  hire  an  extra  helper  and  is  now  open  14  hours/day.  The  bar 
also  now  sells  food. 

Banks  in  Glendive  have  reportedly  gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  local 
businesses  grow,  providing  money  for  both  refinancing  and  new  startups. 


Most  residents  of  Dawson  County  shop  in  Glendive,  especially  for 
day-to-day  needs.  The  city's  market  area  also  extends  into  surrounding 
counties  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  Residents  of  Richey  used  to  shop  in 
Sidney  before  the  oil  boom  increased  prices  there.  Many  now  shop  in 
Circle  and  Glendive. 

The  need  for  local  governments  to  begin  addressing  a  more  complex  series 
of  issues  has  produced  some  changes  in  local  governmental  administration. 
The  County  Public  Works  Department  started  out  as  a  sewer  facility 
service.  With  growth  in  the  Glendive  area,  the  Department  has  since 
branched  out  into  zoning  and  water  facilities  as  well.  The  Director  of 
the  Department  is  now  a  full-time  employee.  Suggestions  have  surfaced 
about  hiring  a  full-time  county  administrator,  but  no  such  position  has 
been  created  to  date.  In  Richey,  city  council  members  and  the  Mayor  have 
begun  receiving  compensation  for  serving  on  the  council. 

Dawson  County  and  the  city  of  Glendive  have  established  a  number  of  links 
to  private  and  public  entities  over  the  years,  some  of  them  directly 
related  to  the  recent  oil-related  growth.  New  national  chain  stores,  such 
as  K  Mart,  and  several  national  food  franchises  have  located  in  the  city. 
International  oil  companies  and  support  services,  such  as  Shell  Oil, 
Tenneco,  and  Haliburton,  have  established  headquarters  or  based 
representatives  in  Glendive.  Ties  to  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  BLM , 
are  evident  based  on  the  amount  of  federal  land  and  minerals  in  the  area. 
The  county's  relatinship  with  state  government  is  considered  by  many 
local  officials  to  be  good,  based  on  local  acquisition  of  state  projects 
(East  Mont  Training  Center)  and  state  grants,  and  frequent  interaction 
with  agencies  such  as  Fish  and  Game.  One  of  the  current  County 
Commissioners  was  a  state  legislator  for  two  terms  and  is  the  county's 
campaign  manager  for  the  Governor.  Informal  political  ties  such  as  these 
were  considered  to  be  important  by  several  respondents  in  establishing 
direct  lines  to  the  state. 

The  amount  of  coordination  between  the  county  and  the  city  of  Glendive 
appears  to  be  high  with  regard  to  growth  Issues.  Joint  city/county  task 
forces  to  work  on  a  new  jail,  and  a  citizens  committee  formed  to  oversee 
the  West  Glendive  sewer  project,  which  is  a  joint  city/county  project, 
are  two  examples  of  this  coordination.  The  relationship  between  the 
county  government  and  the  town  of  Richey  is  weaker,  however.  Many 
residents  of  Richey  and  surrounding  areas  complained  about  all  the 
attention  County  Commissioners  pay  to  Glendive,  citing  difficulties 
involved  £n  getting  rural  roads  graded,  and  political  districting  that 
allows  residents  of  areas  outside  Glendive  to  vote  for  the  county 
commissioner  representing  the  rural  area  of  the  county.  One  respondent 
said  Richey  has  no  voting  power  in  the  county,  although  it  is  reported 
that  most  rural  residents  are  happy  to  avoid  any  more  governmental 
interference  than  necessary. 


The  County  Commissioners  have  all  served  in  their  current  positions  for 
many  years,  most  of  them  winning  their  seats  easily.  It  has  been 
difficult  finding  candidates  for  city  council  seats,  however,  one  reason 
being  the  low  pay.  City  council  meetings  are  not  well  attended  by  the 
public  . 

The  Hospital  Board,  Lions  Club,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  are  very  active  in  the  community.  In  Richey  private 
donations  paid  for  the  town's  first  ambulance.  While  such  cooperative 
efforts  by  private  citizens  in  the  county  are  lauded,  respondents  to 
formal  and  informal  BLM  surveys  report  that  power  in  the  city  of  Glendive 
is  not  evenly  divided  between  groups,  that  several  informal i leaders  in 
the  city  have  a  disproportionate  say  in  what  does  and  doesn't  get  done  in 
town.  A  more  evident  sense  of  unity  was  identified  in  rural  areas  of  the 
county,  however. 

Dawson  County  residents  have  consistently  stated  in  past  surveys  that 
they  enjoy  living  in  the  county,  that  their  communities  are  friendly, 
open  places  with  many  attractive  small  town  qualities.  In  Richey,  for 
example,  many  retirees  regularly  converge  on  the  local  restaurant  for 
their  morning  and  afternoon  coffees.  Several  respondents  to  past  BLM 
studies  (BLM,  197S,  1982);  however,  described  their  communities  as 
"clique-ish ."  With  more  and  more  people  going  "into  town"  (Glendive)  for 
activities,  the  sense  of  rural  community  Is  also  said  to  be  dying  around 
the  county. 

The  city  of  Glendive  has  been  growing  steadily  for  about  ten  years  now. 
Many  respondents  have  said  that  integration  of  newcomers  into  the 
community  has,  in  their  opinion,  been  easy,  especially  compared  to  the 
1950' s,  when  oil  and  gas  crews  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
accepted.  The  Glendive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  however,  has  set  up  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  a  local  minister,  to  help  ease  the  transition  of 
newcomers  into  the  city,  Indicating  that  a  problem  may  exist. 

McCone  County's  economic  picture  has  not  changed  much  over  the  years. 
Very  little  expansion  of  the  business  district  of  Circle  has  occurred 
recently.  Many  of  the  existing  establishments  in  downtown  Circle,  which 
cater  primarily  to  the  agricultural  operators  of  the  area,  in  fact,  have 
watched  activity  and  sales  drop  off  in  the  last  few  years.  While  about 
one-half  of  the  county's  residents  have  reported  In  past  surveys  that 
they  shop  in  Circle  for  groceries,  hardware  and  other  needs,  the  other 
half  of  tl]e  respondents  indicate  that  they  travel  to  Wolf  Point,  Glendive 
or  3illings  to  shop,  where  selection  is  better. 

There  is  only  one  grocery  store  in  Circle,  and  many  residents  have 
indicated  they  would  like  another  store  to  encourage  competition.  The 
city  council  refused  a  permit  for  a  second  store  some  years  ago,  however, 
because  it  was  not  felt  that  the  population  could  support  both. 
Restaurants,  a  barber  shop  and  clothing  stores  are  also  lacking  in 
Circle. 


The  gove rnmental  organization  of  the  county  has  undergone  some  changes 
recently,  although  the  basis  of  doing  most  county  and  municipal  business 
is  a  highly  informal  and  relaxed  one.  Neither  the  county  nor  the  town  of 
Circle  has  a  full-time  administrator.  A  move  is  underway  currently  to 
save  money  for  the  county  by  combining  the  offices  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  county  treasurer  under  one  head.  The  city  is  also 
considering  updating  its  water  billing  system  by  going  computerized. 

McCone  County,  and  especially  the  town  of  Circle,  have  increased  their 
ties  to  the  outside  over  the  years,  almost  wholly  because  of  the 
potential  development  of  coal  resources  in  the  area.  Early  in  1982  the 
town  of  Circle  was  featured  in  a  documentary  that  appeared  on  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  television  across  the  nation.  The  broadcast  featured 
Circle  as  a  town  facing  large  scale  energy  development.  In  addition, 
interaction  with  federal  agencies  such  as  the  BLM ,  and  national  coal 
companies  like  Meridian  and  Western  Energy,  over  the  issue  of  local 
resource  development,  has  widened  the  purview  of  local  officials  and 
citizens  alike.  Locals  reportedly  have  already  talked  with  company 
representatives  about  putting  up  front  money  for  development. 

Ties  to  state  governbment  are  also  getting  stronger.  Many  local  residents 
personally  know  the  Governor,  who  came  from  Wolf  Point  to  the  north.  They 
have  in  the  past  gone  directly  to  the  Governor' s  office  when  the  need 
arose.  Members  of  the  state's  Coal  Board  have  come  to  Circle  in  the  past 
to  address  local  groups.  State  Legislature  representatives  are  not 
depended  on  to  any  great  extent  by  McCone  County  or  the  town  of  Circle. 

McCone  County  residents  have  demonstrated  numerous  examples  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  on  a  community  wide  level,  especially  when 
community  improvement  projects  are  being  planned.  A  current  project  is 
the  fund-raising  drive  being  conducted  to  raise  money  for  a  new  swimming 
pool  in  Circle.  The  Hospital  Board  is  very  active,  fire,  ambulance  and 
recreation  crews  are  all  voluntary,  and  the  towns  athletic  booster  club 
is  also  strong.  This  sense  of  community  falls  apart  somewhat  when  the 
issue  of  coal  development  enters  the  picture.  In  the  past  the  county  has 
been  polarized  into  pro-  and  anti-development  factions,  a  fact  that  has 
done  some  damage  to  the  community's  spirit  and  reputation. 

City  and  county  governments  are  said  by  some  respondents  to  work  well 
together,  although  the  county  commission  is  accused  by  some  of  siding 
with  the  anti-development  group  while  the  city  council  endorses  a  more 
pro-develgpment  stance.  Town  council  meetings  are  usually  poorly 
attended.  The  survey  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  preparation  of  the 
county's  Comprehensive  plan  found  that  16%  of  the  sample  rated  the 
responsiveness  of  local  officials  "good",  while  27%  rated  in  "poor" 
(McCone  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1979). 


Few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  governmental  structure  of  Wibaux  town  or 
county  over  the  years,  although  the  possibility  of  large  scale  coal 
development  in  the  area  has  caused  local  officials  to  become  more 
growth-conscious.  For  example,  the  County  Commissioners  and  members  of 
the  Planning  Board  attended  a  major  symposium  recently  where  simulation 
of  a  growth  scenario  required  local  officials  to  draw  up  a  growth 
management  plan  for  the  county.  The  County  Commissioners,  as  a  body, 
however,  are  described  by  several  informants  as  less  progressive  than  the 
Wibaux  Town  Council,  having  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  posture  toward 
development.  Partly,  this  attitude  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
rural  half  of  the  county  is,  overall,  less  pro-development,  partly 
because  not  too  much  is  happening  in  the  county  to  keep  the. growth  issue 
in  the  spotlight . 

The  Wibaux  Town  Council  is  described  as  a  more  progressively-oriented 
body.  Some  recent  proposals  for  updating  city  systems  (e.g.,  computer 
billing  systems)  have  met  opposition,  however,  primarily  because  the 
town's  budget  is  so  tight.  The  opposition  may  also  be  due  to  a  reluctance 
to  change  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  town. 

Ties  to  outside  agencies  and  private  concerns  have  increased  and  been 
strengthened  in  Wibaux  County  in  the  recent  past,  generally  because  of 
the  potential  for  coal  development. 

While  the  BLM  and  other  federal  agencies  have  been  visible  in  the  county 
in  the  past  due  to  the  land  ownership  pattern,  since  the  Ft.  Union 
Regional  Coal  Study  was  begun,  that  presence  has  been  heightened.  Ties  to 
the  state  government  are  evident  through  the  acquisition  of  grants  from 
the  state's  Coal  Board,  the  Old  West  Regional  Council  and  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  program.  One  local  official  in  particular  has 
been  active  on  several  state  advisory  boards  where  growth  management  is  a 
key  topic. 

The  number  of  outside  investors  in  the  Wibaux  area  has  also  increased 
with  the  construction  of  motels  and  housing  units  there.  Tenneco 
Corporation  has  a  representative  in  Glendive  who  also  keeps  in  touch  with 
Wibaux  County  and  town  officials.  The  company  has  taken  its  program 
before  the  people  in  the  county,  although  up  to  this  point  there  has  been 
little  coming  from  the  company  in  the  way  of  front  end  monies  or  promises 
of  the  same.  Much  of  Tenneco' s  reticence  about  disclosing  its  plans  to 
the  county  is  attributed  by  residents  to  all  of  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  company's  proposed  project.  The  relationship  between 
Tenneco  and  local  government  officials  is  generally  described  as  good  by 
informants,. 

A  special  problem  with  construction  of  the  Tenneco  gasification  project 
will  be  caused  by  potential  spillover  effects  in  the  3each,  ND  area. 
Although  many  workers  may  choose  to  live  in  3each  or  even  Dickinson  and 
commute  to  the  Wibaux  area  to  work,  the  North  Dakota  communities  will  not 
receive  direct  compensation  for  population  growth.  City  officials  in 
Wibaux  were  described  as  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  disparity  in 


The  sense  of  division  in  the  town's  ideological  character  has  been 
carried  over  to  describing  its  social  character.  While  respondents  to 
BLM's  latest  survey  ( BLM ,  1981)  praised  the  small  town  atmosphere  and 
friendliness  of  the  county,  respondents  to  other  surveys,  both  formal  and 
informal,  have  described  the  town  as  "clannish"  and  "a  closed  community." 
Because  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  town's  population  are  lifelong 
residents,  with  no  major  turnover  of  population  occurring  in  recent 
years,  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  the  area  have  undergone  little 
expansion . 

It  is  still  pretty  much  the  case  in  McCone  County  that  everyone  knows 

everyone  else.  The  small  weekly  newspaper  is  full  of  neighborly  news  on 

Circle  and  the  surrounding  communities.  A  weekly  feature  is  the  "Guess 

Who"  column,  where  readers  are  invited  to  guess  the  identity  of  some 
community  resident  from  his/her  baby  picture. 

Several  seismograph  crews  have  been  in  the  area  for  short  times,  some  of 
them  bringing  their  families  with  them.  Wives  of  oilfield  workers  were 
reportedly  semi-active  and  visible  in  the  community,  and  one  respondent 
noted  she  thinks  the  town  was  sad  to  see  them  go.  Harvesting  crews  are 
the  only  other  larger  outside  groups  to  come  into  the  county,  and  because 
they  have  been  coming  to  Circle  to  work  for  20  years  now,  everyone  knows 
them  and  they  are  warmly  welcomed.  According  to  one  informant,  that  may 
not  have  been  the  case  for  them  when  they  first  came  to  the  area, 
however . 

Growth  in  Wibaux  County's  economy  has  been  very  limited  over  the  years. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  business  district  of  Wibaux  town.  In 
spite  of  some  increase  in  the  local  population  due  to  oil  and  gas  crews, 
the  only  change  in  the  local  business  district  was  a  new  restaurant  which 
was  opened  in  a  local  bar  after  the  establishment  changed  hands.  A 
dramatic  increase  in  motel  and  apartment  house  construction  has  occurred, 
however,  In  the  town  of  Wibaux.  A  new  35-unit  motel  is  being  built  by  an 
investor  from  Fargo,  N.D.  A  four-plex  apartment  house  was  built  by  a 
local  and  another  12-unit  apartment  complex  Is  under  construction  by  a 
Fargo  developer.  A  new  subdivision  is  going  in  on  the  hill  with  60  lots, 
27  available  in  the  first  phase.  This  subdivision  and  a  new  trailer  court 
are  being  developed  by  a  local  businessman.  In  addition,  a  motel  chain  in 
North  Dakota  has  an  option  on  some  land  near  the  interstate  exit  which  it 
eventually  intends  to  develop  if  the  area's  growth  is  re-stimulated. 
While  all  of  the  new  and  existing  apartments  and  trailer  courts  were  full 
during  the  latest  oil  boom,  many  of  them  are  now  sitting  vacant  due  to 
the  departure  of  oil  field  crews  from  the  area. 

Because  of  Wibaux's  proximity  to  Beach,  ND  and  Glendive,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  town  will  ever  grow  to  be  a  major  trade  or  service  center.  Most 
county  residents  visit  Glendive,  Sidney  or  Beach  to  do  their  shopping,  as 
well  as  to  attend  movies  or  take  advantage  of  other  recreational 
opportunities. 


impacts  between  the  states,  and  have  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  this  issue  with  governments  in  North  Dakota.  The  issue  will 
ultimately  be  a  state  one,  however. 

As  in  most  small,  rural  communities,  residents  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Wibaux  often  come  together  to  coordinate  events  and  plan  fund  raisers, 
etc.  The  cooperative  spirit  is  evident,  for  example,  in  a  county-wide 
drive  currently  underway  to  plan  a  Centennial  Homecoming  Celebration  in 
Wibaux  in  July  of  1983. 

Cooperation  and  coordination  is  less  apparent  on  the  governmental  level, 
however,  with  some  noticeable  strains  visible  in  the  relationship  between 
the  town  of  Wibaux  and  the  county.  Several  services  and  facilities  are 
maintained  on  a  cooperative  level  between  the  two.  For  example,  the  local 
swimming  pool,  the  office  building/senior  citizens  complex,  the  museum, 
baseball  program  and  police  dispatch  system  are  all  consolidated. 
However,  the  town  of  Wibaux  has  unsuccessfully  sought  help  from  the 
county  with  street  maintenance  and  equipment  and  has  also  talked  about 
consolidating  the  police  forces  to  help  the  town  cover  its  costs.  While 
the  Planning  Board  and  garbage  collections  are  joint  projects,  the  county 
is  trying  to  give  these  back  to  the  town.  Town  officials  feel  that  the 
county,  while  it  has  its  own  financial  problems,  has  forgotten  that  half 
of  its  people  live  in  Wibaux  and  thus  deserve  a  bigger  share  of  the 
county's  revenues.  Out  of  frustration  over  these  financial  problems,  the 
town  of  Wibaux  has  considered  disincorporating  itself  via  a  special 
election,  to  force  the  county  to  help.  Through  it  all,  however,  local 
officials  still  believe  that  the  differences  between  the  governments  can 
be  overcome,  once  the  financial  problems  are  solved. 

On  a  community  level,  relations  between  longtime  residents  of  Wibaux 
County  are  still  described  most  often  as  informal  and  friendly.  In  the 
BLM  surveys  conducted  in  the  area  in  1978  and  1980-81,  the  friendly 
people,  good  neighbors,  small  town  atmosphere,  and  the  peace  and  quite  it 
afforded  were  cited  most  frequently  by  respondents  as  positive  aspects  of 
the  area.  A  sign  outside  the  town  of  Wibaux,  in  fact,  calls  the  community 
"the  friendliest  town  in  the  west",  and  encourages  visitors  to  collect  a 
reward  from  the  Mayor  if  they  are  not  met  by  a  smile  when  they  enter 
town.  It  may  not  be  particularly  easy  for  newcomers  to  integrate 
themselves  into  the  social  environment,  however.  As  in  most  small  towns 
with  little  population  turnover  in  the  past,  It  takes,  according  to  one 
resident,  "50  winters  here  before  you're  a  part  of  the  community."  Many 
oil  workers  and  their  families  who  lived  in  Wibaux  ended  up  forming  their 
own  loose  networks,  hung  out  in  one  bar,  for  instance,  while  oldtimers 
maintained"  their  favorite  meeting  places  across  town. 


C.   ACCESS  TO  RESOURCES 


Crime 


In  1974  the  Richland  County  Sheriff's  Department  employed  a  sheriff  and  3 

deputies.  Today  there  are  10  officers  and  2  radio  operators  in  the 

department.  The  number  of  patrol  cars  also  increased  during  the  period 
from  3  to  5. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  criminal  case  load  in  the  county  has  risen  10%, 
with  most  of  the  increase  in  activity  occurring  since  1978.  Thefts, 
assaults  and  gun  charges  have  shown  the  most  significant  increase,  with 
about  50%  of  the  activity  attributed  to  energy-related  workers.  There  has 
also  been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  DWI  arrests  and  bad  check ''warrants . 
(The  number  of  warrants  issued  in  the  county  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
last  few  years.)  Most  of  the  crime  in  the  county  is  committed  in  Sidney, 
where  the  city  police  force  has  grown  to  13  officers.  The  city  of 
Fairview  has  also  had  to  increase  its  force  from  one  to  four  officers  to 
handle  a  rise  in  activity  there. 

A  bond  issue  to  remodel  the  county  jail  recently  failed  to  pass  before 
the  voters.  The  jail  is  currently  being  used  at  capacity  levels,  and  has 
no  separate  holding  facilities  for  females  or  juveniles  as  required.  In 
1977  the  jail  held  a  total  of  103  prisoners.  In  1981  it  held  760.  By  mid- 
1982  close  to  900  prisoners  had  spent  time  in  the  facility. 

City  and  county  police  forces  are  currently  housed  in  the  same  office 
building  and  have  a  consolidated  record-keeping  system  and  shared  radio 
dispatch  system. 

Turnover  of  staff  has  not  been  a  problem  for  the  county.  Many  of  the 
current  officers  have  been  with  the  department  over  15  years. 

In  Dawson  County  law  enforcement  agencies  have  undergone  no  growth  in 
staff  levels  in  the  recent  past.  Currently  the  Glendive  City  Police  Force 
employs  12  officers,  one  secretary,  three  dispatchers  and  2  meter  maids. 
The  town  of  Richey  has  a  one-man  police  force  and  a  deputy  sheriff  who 
patrols  the  northern  half  of  the  county.  Also  located  in  Glendive  is  the 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  which  employs  7  officers  and  a  secretary. 
The  city  and  county  share  a  central  file  system  and  jail  faciltiy. 

While  criminal  activity  is  minimal  in  Richey  and  surrounding  rural  areas, 
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in  the  city  of  Glendive  the  startup  of  the  latest  oil  boom  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  crimes  committed.  A 
pattern  of  criminal  activity  seems  to  have  established  itself  in  the  city 
-  when  oil  production  is  up,  thefts  and  burglaries  increase;  when  oil 
production  is  down,  the  number  of  assaults  and  aggravated  assaults  tend 
to  increase.  DWI  arrests  are  also  chronically  high  in  the  county.  The 
major  percentage  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  city  are  attributed  to 
energy-related  workers  and  transients. 


The  number  of  bad  checks  written  and  the  number  of  referrals  to  Salvation 
Any  are  also  up. 

The  Glendive  City  Police  Department  estimates  that  it  could  use  another 
two  or  three  officers  at  the  present  time.  If  another  officer  were  hired, 
an  additional  patrol  car  would  also  be  needed. 

City/county  jail  facilities  are  deemed  inadequate.  Besides  the  lack  of 
space  in  general,  there  are  no  separate  holding  facilities  for  women  or 
for  juveniles.  A  bond  issue  will  appear  on  the  Novemer  1982  ballot  for  a 
new  jail  facility,  but  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  bond  issue  will 
fail  because  of  anti-tax  sentiments  in  the  county.         , 

McCone  and  Wibaux  Counties  report  little  increase  in  criminal  activity 
over  the  years,  although  both  department  report  sporadic  rises  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  when  oil  production  is  highest. 

McCone  County  law  enforcement  consists  of  the  county  sheriff  and 
undersheriff  and  two  city  policemen.  There  have  been  no  recent  additions 
to  the  police  force,  which  is  considered  to  be  adequate  for  existing 
needs.  There  are  two  patrol  cars  for  use  in  the  county.  Because  there  is 
no  jail  facility,  prisoners  must  be  transported  to  Wolf  Point  or  Glendive 
for  incarceration. 

Criminal  activity  overall  is  low  in  the  county.  In  1976,  no  crimes  at  all 
were  prosecuted  in  McCone  County.  Last  year  the  agencies  prosecuted  15 
felons,  with  the  rest  of  the  crimes  misdemeanors.  Drugs  and  theft  are  the 
county's  major  problems. 

Residents  of  the  county  are  very  crime  conscious,  partly  because  the  new 
county  attorney  has  been  aggressive  in  pursuing  prosecutions,  and  partly 
because  acts  of  criminal  mischief  have  affected  a  growing  number  of 
property  owners  in  the  county.  In  a  1979  survey  conducted  in  McCone 
County  by  the  Planning  Board,  52%  of  the  respondents  rated  law 
enforcement  in  the  county  as  average,  while  36%  rated  it  poor.  (McCone 
County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1979).  Control  of  stray  dogs  was  also  cited  as 
a  problem  area  by  respondents.  One  alderman  reported  the  main  complaint 
from  Circle  residents,  in  fact,  is  "dogs,  dogs,  dogs",  as  a  number  of 
city  dog  owners  are  disregarding  the  town's  leash  law  and  allowing  their 
animals  to  run  free. 

Overall,  however,  the  perception  of  most  rural  residents  of  McCone 
County,  According  to  past  surveys,  Is  that  crime  is  not  a  big  problem. 
Said  one  Respondent :  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  locked  the  door  to  my 
house.  In  fact,  I  don't  even  think  I  have  a  set  of  keys  for  them." 

Wibaux  County's  law  enforcement  staff  consists  of  a  sheriff  and 
undersheriff  in  the  county,  and  a  chief  and  assistant  chief  in  the  town 
of  Wibaux.  One  of  the  city's  officers  was  added  to  the  force  in  December 
of  1981  via  a  special  election.  The  sheriff's  Department  handles  cases 


that  come  in  during  the  day.  It  also  handles  all  felony  cases  in  the 
county.  The  city  police  work  only  during  the  nights.  The  departments 
share  common  office  space  and  a  new  dispatching  system  which  was 
installed  this  past  summer.  Prior  to  installation  of  the  system, 
residents  had  no  way  to  get  ahold  of  police  officers  outside  of  regular 
office  hours,  short  of  going  out  and  looking  for  them  or  calling  the 
sheriff  at  home. 

The  city/county  forces  could  both  use  another  full  time  officer, 
according  to  the  staff.  The  Sheriff's  Department  could  also  use  a  patrol 
car,  as  officers  are  currently  required  to  use  their  own  vehicles. 

Much  of  the  departments'  time  is  spent  on  traffic-related  cases.  Traffic 
accidents  in  the  county  increased  from  12  in  1980  to  75  in'1981,  without 
inclusion  of  accidents  handled  by  the  Highway  Patrol.  Many  of  the 
accidents  involved  oil  and  gas  field  crews.  Alcohol  and  drug-related 
cases  are  also  heavy,  due  in  large  part  to  North  Dakotans  who  travel  into 
Montana  to  take  advantage  of  a  lower  minimum  drinking  age. 

Although  the  incidence  of  all  types  of  crimes,  including  thefts  and 
burglaries,  increased  during  the  1980-81  period  when  oil  traffic  through 
the  area  was  heaviest,  criminal  activity  in  the  county  has  since  dropped 
off  significantly. 

The  county  holding  facility  is  considered  inadequate,  because  there  are 

no  separate  cells  for  women  or  juveniles.  Officers  must  often  transport 

these  prisoners  to  Glendive  or  Baker  which  involves  about  1-1  1/2  hours 
of  transport  time.' 

Record  systems  in  the  county  have  been  revised  and  updated  twice  in  the 
last  two  years  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  system  more  efficient. 

Turnover  of  officers  of  the  city  police  force  in  the  past  has  been  higher 
than  in  most  counties,  primarily  because  of  the  low  pay  and  benefits.  The 
city  just  approved  a  pay  increase  for  officers,  however. 

Crime  consciousness  is  high  in  the  county,  especially  since  the  new 
24-hour  dispatching  system  was  installed.  Citizens  have  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  the  system  to  call  in  reports  of  suspicious  behavior  around 
the  county. 


2.   Medical 

i 

While  many  rural  areas  have  had  problems  attracting  doctors  into  their 
communities,  Richland  County  has  lately  managed  to  avoid  any  critical 
shortage  of  doctors.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  for  the  county  to  attract 
enough  medical  personnel  to  keep  its  hospital  operating,  however. 


Currently  there  are  10  doctors  in  Sidney  with  5  more  expected  by 
September  of  1982.  The  Community  Memorial  Hospital  has  a  relatively  high 
success  rate  in  recruiting  physicians  who  visit  the  area.  A  new  residency 
program  that  would  send  doctors  from  across  the  county  to  rural  areas  on 
a  one  or  two-month  training  program  is  also  scheduled  to  bring  6 
residents  to  Sidney  in  the  next  year.  The  county  also  has  3  dentists  and 
2  optometrists. 

Besides  a  medical  clinic  and  2  nursing  home  facilities,  the  county  also 
boasts  a  very  modern  hospital,  where  physicians  perform  most  types  of 
surgery  except  for  some  head  and  chest  procedures.  A  recent  hospital 
expansion  added  more  space  for  a  variety  of  services.  The  county  still 
has  had  a  problem  encouraging  local  residents  to  use  the  hospital, 
although  that  may  be  changing.  Always,  however,  there  will  be  a  good 
number  of  county  residents  who  prefer  to  travel  to  larger  cities,  such  as 
Williston  for  medical  attention. 

The  number  of  accidents  or  "trauma"  cases  in  Richland  County  has 
increased  with  oil-related  growth.  In  1975  the  county's  coordinator  of 
ambulance  service  estimated  the  staff  made  about  250  runs  a  year,  with 
about  half  of  the  calls  on  emergencies.  In  1979  the  ambulance  service 
made  400  runs.  In  1980  it  made  550,  with  a  larger  percentage  of 
emergencies.  The  nature  of  emergency  calls  has  also  changed  from  heart 
attacks  to  "trauma"  cases  and  alcohol-related  auto  accidents,  reflecting 
the  age  changes  of  the  population  served. 

All  EMT's  in  the  county  are  volunteers. 

Dawson  County  has  been  less  successful  in  attracting  and  in  keeping 
doctors  in  the  county.  The  county  currently  has  8  doctors,  3 
chiropractors,  6  dentists  and  1  orthodontist,  all  located  in  Glendive. 
There  are  no  specialists  in  the  county.  In  a  17-county  area  of  eastern 
Montana,  for  instance,  there  is  no  gynecologist.  The  closest  such 
specialist  is  in  Miles  City,  about  90  miles  west  of  Glendive. 

Although  Glendive  has  a  46-bed  community  hospital,  vacancy  rates  are 
high.  While  most  residents  of  Richey  travel  to  Sidney  or  Circle  for 
medical  care,  many  residents  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county  travel  to 
Bismarck  or  Billings  for  medical  treatment.  Lack  of  train  or  affordable 
air  travel  to  these  cities,  as  well  as  oftentimes  harsh  weather 
conditions,  often  restrict  the  medical  options  for  many  elderly  residents 
of  the  county. 

Dawson  Cqunty  ambulance  service  includes  2  ambulances-  in  Glendive  and  one 
in  Richey,  staffed  by  volunteer  EMT's.  Richey' s  ambulance  is  brand  new, 
and  its  crew  is  considered  to  be  well  trained  and  competent. 

McCone  County  residents  appear,  from  past  surveys,  to  be  generally 
satisfied  with  the  medical  services  available  in  their  communities.  The 
county  has  a  40  bed  hospital  and  a  nursing  home.  Use  of  these  facilities 
is  low,  however,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1979  to  save  -costs  at  the 
hospital  by  setting  up  a  joint  administrator  between  the  two  services. 
Patients  were  also  brought  in  from  outside  the  county,  e.g.,  Warm 
Springs,  to  fill  up  the  beds.  The  hospital  itself  is  in  need  of  updating, 
and  the  county  comprehensive  plan  suggested  replacing  the  current 


hospital  with  one  built  adjacent  to  the  nursing  home .  There  is  only  one 
doctor  in  the  county,  and  he  is  close  to  retirement  age.  There  is  also  a 
dentist  in  Circle.  There  are  no  public  health  nurses  located  full  time  in 
the  county,  and  the  hospital  in  Circle  is  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
registered  nurses. 

Residents  who  do  not  use  local  medical  services  or  who  are  in  need  of 
specialized  treatment  usually  go  to  Miles  City  or  Billings  for  treatment. 

The  county  recently  acquired  a  new  ambulance,  which  was  paid  for  with 
federal  funds  and  county  revenue  sharing  monies.  The  new  ambulance,  which 
is  staffed  by  volunteer  EMT's,  will  allow  the  county  to  handle  multiple 
emergencies  which  it  was  unable  to  do  before.  Costs  for  an  ambulance  run 
are  considerably  lower  in  McCone  County  than  they  are  elsewhere  in  the 
region  or  the  state,  however. 

Wibaux  County  is  classified  as  a  primary  medical  care  shortage  area  by 
the  State  of  Montana.  The  county  has  no  hospital,  no  dentist,  and  no 
physicians.  The  town  does  have  a  clinic,  which  is  staffed  by  a  doctor 
from  Baker  two  afternoon  a  week.  Also,  a  special  bus  from  Beach,  North 
Dakota  comes  to  Wibaux  twice  a  week  to  provide  transportation  for  elderly 
residents  wishing  to  visit  the  doctor  there.  Other  residents  seek  medical 
treatment  in  Glendive,  Miles  City,  Billings  or  "wherever  they  have  the 
money  to  go . " 

The  county  owns  and  operates  a  19-bed  nursing  home  in  Wibaux.  The  county 
also  maintains  one  ambulance,  which  is  staffed  by  volunteer  EMT's. 


3 .   Social  Services 

Montana's  County  welfare  offices  operate  two  distinct  programs:  a  social 
services  program  and  an  economic  development  program.  One  county  director 
oversees  provision  of  services  under  both  programs. 

The  social  services  program  in  Richland  County  employs  2  protective 
service  workers  and  one  adult  social  worker.  The  child  neglect  and  abuse 
caseload  has  risen  most  dramatically  over  the  years.  In  adult  services, 
where  no  large  caseload  existed  in  the  past,  reports  of  spouse  abuse  now 
keeps  the  staff  worker  busy.  In  addition  to  her  work  on  a  spouse  abuse 
task  force  and  a  county  crisis  line,  the  adult  social  worker  also  works 

with  the  developmentally  disabled  program. 
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Clients  needing  mental  health  counseling  are  referred'  to  the  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Sidney.  The  center  staff  inlcudes  2  counselors  with 
MSW's  and  a  PhD.  Psychologist  (currently  vacant).  Drug  and  alcohol  cases 
are  referred  to  the  Richland  County  Drug  and  Alcohol  Council  in  Sidney, 
which  also  employs  two  counselors. 

Increases  in  social  service  caseload  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to 
incoming  energy  workers  in  the  county.  Staff  workers  report  that  the 
increase  in  caseload  is  due  generally  to  the  simple  increase  in 
population . 


Richland  County's  economic  development  program  employs  2  eligibility 
technicians,  1  administrative  aide  and  one  part-time  home  attendant.  The 
county  is  in  the  process  of  hiring  a  human  service  aide. 

While  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  disbursed  under  this  system 
(food  stamps,  medicaid,  etc)  has  not  gone  up  in  total,  the  office  has 
been  processing  a  greater  number  of  short  term  cases,  which  has  resulted 
in  greater  turnover  in  client  files.  A  significant  number  of  people 
receiving  financial  assistance  are  elderly.  Transients  travelling  through 
the  area  also  put  a  load  on  the  general  assistance  program.  Those  who  do 
not  qualify  for  help  are  referred  to  the  local  Salvation  Army.  Churches 
in  the  area  also  offer  aid  to  transients  via  their  donations  of  food, 
toys  and  other  gifts  to  the  County  Welfare  Office. 

Although  the  county  has  been  cooperative  in  meeting  the  welfare  offices' 
needs,  staff  is  still  considered  inadequate.  One  more  protective  service 
worker  is  needed  (the  position  has  already  been  approved  by  the  county), 
and  another  eligibility  technician  could  be  used  during  the  summer 
migrant  seasons . 

Day  care  facilities  in  the  county  are  currently  very  limited  and 
inadequate  to  meet  demand. 

The  welfare  department  in  Dawson  County  also  serves  Prairie  and  McCone 
counties.  Currently  the  department  employs  a  program  director,  a  social 
work,  supervisor,  one  social  worker  in  Glendive,  another  social  worker  who 
covers  McCone  and  Prairie  Counties,  one  eligibility  technician,  one 
homemaker  who  may  be  taking  on  some  of  the  technician's  caseload,  and  a 
secretary.  The  social  workers  handle  child  welfare,  old  age  and 
developmental  disability  cases. 

The  incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in  the  county  has  risen 
with  the  influx  of  energy-related  workers.  The  social  worker  in  Glendive 
has  been  busiest  with  these  types  of  cases  when  oil  production  levels  are 
highest  in  the  area. 

The  eligibility  technician  is  also  overworked.  Both  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
caseloads  have  increased  in  the  recent  past.  Although  a  significant 
portion  of  financial  assistance  goes  to  energy-related  workers,  many 
locals  who  have  low-paying  jobs  or  large  families  also  depend  on  this 
program.  Elderly  and  young  mothers  also  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  aid  clientele. 

Mental  health  services  are  generally  inadequate  in  the  county.  There  are 
no  psychiatrists  and  no  PhD  psychologists  in  a  17-county  area  of  eastern 
Montana  at  the  present  time,  although  mental  health  centers  in  the 
counties  do  have  qualified  counselors.  Counselors  in  Dawson  County  also 
serve  McCone,  Prairie  and  Wibaux  Counties.  People  who  can  afford  it  will 
usually  go  to  Billings  for  mental  health  services.  Because  the  mental 
health  center  in  Glendive  is  under-staffed,  they  have  become  more 
selective  with  their  clientele,  taking  cases  based  on  severity,  of  the 
problem,  for  example. 


Women  who  are  victims  of  spouse  abuse  are  either  placed  in  "'safe  houses" 
in  the  city  of  Glendive,  or  they  are  referred  to  the  facility  in  Miles 
City  for  temporary  assistance  and  housing. 

Alcohol  and  drug  referrals  are  made  to  alcohol  and  drug  units  in  Sidney 
and  Miles  City.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  groups  are  very  active  in  the 
county  . 

The  social  worker  who  serves  McCone  county  spends  one  day  a  week  there. 
Caseloads  in  the  county  are  not  heavy.  Child  neglect  and  abuse  cases 
receive  the  most  attention  because  they  are  usually  emergencies,  but  most 
of  the  case  load  of  the  outreach  worker  is  foster  home  and  , nursing  home 
visits.  At  peak,  the  worker  may  handle  15  cases  per  month  overall. 

There  is  an  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Center  in  Circle.  Mental  health 
counseling  needs  are  provided  for  through  referrals  to  the  mental  health 
center  in  Glendive. 

Wibaux  County  shares  welfare  services  and  staff  with  Fallon  and  Carter 
Counties.  Currently,  the  staff,  which  is  based  in  Baker  in  Fallon  County, 
consists  of  one  staff  director,  one  eligibility  technician,  one  social 
worker,  and  the  clerical  staff.  The  director,  technician  and  social 
worker  all  travel  to  Wibaux  County  one  day  per  week  to  handle  the 
caseload  there. 

A  major  portion  of  the  county's  social  service  caseload  is  child  neglect 
and  abuse  cases.  Right  now  the  staff  is  handling^ about  a  dozen  active 
cases,  as  opposed  to  one  or  two  in  1980.  A  significant  portion  of  the 
caseload  is  oil  and  gas  related,  much  of  it  transients  who  have  wandered 
into  the  area  looking  unsuccessfully  for  work  and  since  settled  there. 
The  ADC  and  Food  Stamp  caseload  in  the  county  has  also  increased, 
although  the  caseload  fluctuates  from  month  to  month.  Currently  the  food 
stamp  caseload  in  Wibaux  County  is  25,  compared  to  5  or  6  several  years 
ago.  About  30  clients  in  the  Wibaux  nursing  home  depend  on  the  welfare 
office  for  medicaid  assistance  as  well. 

The  welfare  office  is  also  looking  at  taking  over  some  of  the  programs 
currently  administered  by  Action  for  Eastern  Montana,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  County  Commissioners. 

Mental  health  and  alcohol/drug  addiction  counselors  travel  to  Wibaux  once 
a  week  from  Glendive.  Although  some  locals  might  prefer  to  seek 
counseling  outside  of  the  area,  transportation  if  often  a  problem, 
especially  for  low  income  residents.  For  an  alcohol  and  drug  program  to 
be  successful,  according  to  one  administrator,  it  has  to  be  available  to 
clients  24  hours  a  day  as  needed.  This  is  one  definite  problem  for  small 
counties  such  as  Wibaux. 

Reports  of  spouse  abuse  are  referred  either  to  a  local  "safe  house"  or  to 
Holy  Rosary  Hospital's  shelter  home  in  Miles  City. 

The  staff  at  the  Welfare  office  is  adequate  for  existing  caseloads, 
although  the  workers  had  to  lengthen  the  hours  spent  in  Wibaux  and  would 
ideally  like  to  spend  more  than  one  day  there.  If  there  were  any 
significant  increase  in  the  Wibaux  caseload,  another  social  worker  and 
eligibility  technician  would  be  needed. 


There  are  no  day  care  facilities  in  Wibaux  County  at  the  present  time 


4 .   Schools 

In  Richland  County,  schools  in  the  towns  of  Fairview  and  Sidney  have 
shown  the  most  significant  increases  in  enrollment  from  oil  and  gas 
growth.  The  two  elementary  schools  in  Sidney,  and  grade  schools  in 
Fairview  and  Savage,  have  all  had  to  add  classroom  space  in  the  recent 
past  because  of  over  crowding  (in  the  last  10  years,  enrollment  in 
Sidney's  elementary  schools  rose  10%).  Teaching  staffs  have  been 
increased  in  all  county  schools.  Administrative  staff  has  also  had  to  be 
expanded  to  handle  the  larger  volume  of  paper  work  that  is  now 
circulated . 

Other  administrative  changes  in  the  county's  high  schools  have  included 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation.  Because 
fewer  credits  were  needed  in  the  past  to  graduate,  a  large  number  of 
students  were  arranging  to  graduate  early  so  that  they  could  go  to  work 
in  the  lucrative  oil  fields.  The  school  districts  have  been  warned  by 
State  supervisors  in  the  past  to  reduce  the  number  of  early  graduations 
allowed . 

Elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schools  in  Sidney  and  Fairview  are 
currently  at  capacity.  The  county  superintendent  predicts  that  the 
schools  will  likely  be  able  to  hold  their  own  this  year,  but  any 
unexpected  growth  could  cause  problems  with  classroom  space. 

Oil  revenues  have  benefitted  the  school  system  in  the  past,  but  local 
bond  issues  to  build  a  new  elementary  school  in  Sidney  have  gone  down  to 
defeat  5  times  in  the  past.  Nevertheless  the  1982-83  school  budget  in 
Sidney  is  25%  greater  than  the  previous  years  budget.  Salary  increases 
account  for  much  of  the  difference. 

The  Dawson  County  school  system  has  not  felt  much  of  an  impact  from  oil 
and  gas  activity  in  the  Willlston  Basin,  primarily  because  most  of  the 
people  settling  there  are  overflow  from  Richland  County,  usually  workers 
without  families. 

In  the  Glendive  School  District  there  are  4  elementary  schools  and  1  high 
school.  Enrollment  in  the  high  school  has  been  steadily  declining  over 
the  years,  while  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools,  has  risen 
gradually.  The  District  is  in  the  process  of  adding  a  total  of  12 
classrooms  to  two  of  the  grade  schools,  with  construction  due  to  be 
completed  by  November,  1982.  The  construction  is  being  financed  by 
passage  of  a  school  bond  issue.  Teaching  staff  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  also  been  increased  slightly  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  quality  of  Glendive' s  school  is  rated  very  highly  by  state 
administration.  Dawson  County  High  School  was  praised  for  the  variety  of 
programs  offered  for  a  school  its  size.  Students  were  also  praised  for 
their  "positive  and  friendly  attitudes." 


Present  capacity  and  staff  in  Glendive  should  be  adequate  for  the  coning 
school  year.  Some  decline  in  elementary  school  enrollment  is  expected  due 
to  the  prolonged  slowdown  in  oil  activity  in  the  area.  Enrollment  in  the 
high  school  is  expected  to  level  off  in  the  near  future. 

The  remaining  six  school  districts  in  Dawson  County  have  had  steady  or 
declining  enrollments  over  the  past  few  years.  High  school  enrollment  in 
Richey  for  example,  has  dropped  to  almost  half  of  the  1980  enrollment, 
while  the  grade  school  has  grown.  If  one  and  two  room  rural  schools  in 
the  area  were  closed,  the  Richey  elementary  school  would  be  close  to 
capacity.  The  Deer  Creek  School,  just  west  of  Glendive  has  shown  moderate 
growth  in  enrollment  during  the  last  school  year,  and  a  third  classroom 
and  a  kindergarten  have  been  added  there.  Many  parents  who  should  be 
sending  their  children  to  the  rural  school  have  opted  instead  to  send 
them  to  city  schools  in  Glendive.  As  a  result,  present  facilities  and 
staff  at  Deer  Creek  school  are  adequate  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  McCone  County,  the  5  school  districts  have  changed  little  over  the 
years.  There  are  currently  5  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  the 
largest  in  Circle,  the  rest  mostly  2-room  schools  scattered  throughout 
the  county.  The  only  high  school  in  McCone  County  is  In  Circle. 

Enrollments  In  most  of  the  county's  schools  has  been  declining.  Circle 
schools  did  receive  some  temporary  growth  several  years  ago  when  oil  and 
gas  crews  were  in  the  area,  but  the  crews  have  since  left.  Present 
classroom  space  and  staff  levels  are  adequate  for  existing  enrollments, 
and  should,  In  fact,  be  adequate  to  absorb  additional  student  lcrads . 
Teach  turnover  has  been  a  major  problem  for  the  county,  however. 

Three  years  ago  a  bond  issue  was  passed  to  purchase  a  vacant  building  for 
renovation  as  a  shop  for  the  high  school.  Mo  other  major  expansions  or 
additions  have  been  constructed  in  the  school  district  in  the  recent 
past . 

The  role  of  the  school  in  the  life  of  local  communities  has  not  changed 
over  the  years.  Schools  are  still  used  frequently  as  a  community  meeting 
place,  and  high  school  sports  activities  are  well-supported  and  funded. 
During  state  atheltic  tournaments,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  McCone 
county  residents  will  often  travel  around  the  state  with  the  high  school 
team  to  cheer  them  on. 

Little  growth  is  projected  for  county  schools  In  the  future.  No  serious 
planning  is  being  done  for  possible  coal-related  population  growth, 
although  the  county's  comprehensive  plan  does  address  potential  increases 
in  enrollment  under  different  development  scenarios. 

As  in  McCone  County,  school  enrollments  in  Wibaux  have  fluctuated  only  a 
little  over  the  years.  There  Is  only  one  school  district  in  the  county, 
although  there  used  to  be  over  20  country  schools  in  the  past.  The 
schools  were  consolidated  for  fiscal  reasons  and  kids  are  now  bussed  into 
Wibaux  from  all  over  the  county.  There  Is  currently  one  elementary  and 
one  high  school  inWibaux.  Although  the  elementary  school  is  relatively 
new,  it  is  speculated  that  the  town  built  the  school  too  small,  as  it  is 
almost  at  capacity  for  several  grades.  Classroom  space  In  the  high  school 
is  presently  adequate  for  existing  enrollment. 


Enrollment  in  both  schools  in  projected  to  remain  constant  into  the 

coming  school  year.  While  oil  activity  did  bring  a  few  new  children  into 

the  elementary  school  for  brief  periods,  with  the  slowdown  in  oil 
production,  many  children  have  since  left  the  county. 

Besides  construction  of  a  new  grade  school  in  1976,  expansion  of  the 
lunchroom,  which  serves  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  also  occurred. 

As  in  most  rural  areas  everywhere,  the  school  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
life  of  Wibaux  County,  and  school  bond  issues  pass  easily.  Schools  are 
used  for  gathering  places  for  many  community  groups.  School  athletic 
events  are  extremely  popular,  and  busloads  of  townspeople  routinely 
follow  the  high  school  teams  everywhere.  As  one  respondent  said  about  the 
sports-mania,  "I  think  everybody  in  town  goes  to  the  tournaments  except 
me  ." 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

Because  little  population  change  is  expected  to  occur  in  North  Dakota  or 
Montana  as  a  result  of  the  leasing  of  by-pass  tracts,  no  major  impacts  to 
social  organization  or  social  well  being  would  likely  occur.  The  only  effect 
of  leasing  on  community  services  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
demand  for  these  services  for  the  life  of  the  particular  mine. 

Under  a  no  leasing  alternative,  the  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  expected 
under  strictly  by-pass  leasing,  as  it  is  assumed  that  coal  companies  would  go 
elsewhere  in  the  area  to  mine  if  they  were  not  given  access  to  federal  tracts. 

No  significant  impacts  to  members  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  would 
be  anticipated  under  this  alternative. 


ALTERNATIVE    2 

SUMMARY 


North  Dakotan  communities  affected  most  significantly  by  implementation  of 
Alternative  2  will  be  those  in  Dunn,  Golden  Valley  and  Billings  counties,  and 
the  communities  of  Hazen  and  Zap  in  Mercer  County  and  Garrison  in  McLean 
County.  In  Montana,  communities  receiving  the  most  significant  impacts  to 
social  organization  and  social  well  being  will  be  Glendive,  Richey  and 
Bloomfield  in  Dawson  County.  Overall  impacts  to  social  organization  In  all 
communities  will  be  substantial,  permanent  and  intense,  while  impacts  to 
social  well  being  will  be  mostly  of  a  short  term  nature,  noticeable  primarily 
during  periods  of  peak  construction. 

The  remaindr  of  Mercer  and  McLean  counties  and  the  towns  of  Wibaux,  Sidney  and 
Circle,  Montana  will  experience  some  significant  impacts  to  social 
organization  and  well  being,  although  less  rapid  population  peaks  and  lower 
relative  growth  will  mean  impacts  will  not  be  as  dramatic.  In  Stark  County  and 
in  the  communities  of  Bismarck-Mandan,  Dickinson,  and  Minot  in  North  Dakota 
and  Miles  City,  Wolf  Point,  Baker  and  the  remainder  of  Dawson  and  Richland 
Counties  in  Montana,  marginal  population  growth  may  cause  some  strain  in 
provision  of  services,   but  will  cause  no  significant  impacts  to  the  social 
organization  of  those  communities. 

Impacts  to  members  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  would  be  minimal,  as 
no  significant  population  growth  is  expected  to  occur  on  the  reservation 
itself.  Positive  impacts  to  social  well  being  through  increased  job 
opportunities  would  be  the  most  significant  impact  affecting  reservation 
members . 

SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

a.    Social  Organization 

In  terms  of  impacts  to  social  organization,  all  of  the  communities  due  to 
receive  marked  population  increases  would  be  subjected  to  large  scale, 
chaotic  disruptions  in  their  social  environments,  especially  during  peak 
construction  periods.  Although  these  changes  may  have  occurred  even 
without  federal  coal  leasing,  with  the  magnitude  of  growth  projected,  the 
pace  of  change  will  greatly  accelerated  under  this  laternative, 
especially  for  the  more  rural  counties.  Large  influxes  of  newcomers  will 
mean  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  longtime  residents  to  know 
everyone, in  town,  especially  with  the  high  turnover  of  transient  workers. 
The  unfamiliar  and  sometimes  unorthodox  ideas  and  values,  and  new  outside 
connections  that  incoming  populations  bring  with  them  will  quickly  expand 
the  social  diversity  and  complexity  of  smaller  town,  leaving  many 
longtime  residents  feeling  like  strangers  in  their  own  communities. 
Although  some  communities  such  as  those  in  Mercer  and  McLean  counties 
have  managed  to  achieve  a  relatively  smooth  transition  of  newcomers  into 
their  social  environment  over  the  years,  in  many  smaller  communities  in 
the  region,  characterized  by  low  population  turnover  and  a  large 
proportion  of  lifetime  residents,  assimilation  of  newcomers  into  the 


the  social  fabric  may  be  more  difficult.  If  conflict  over  the  issue  of 
development  exists  in  a  community,  acceptance  of  newcomers  may  be 
particularly  slow.  Suspicion  of  transient  oil  and  gas  workers  in  many 
towns  may  also  carry  over  to  workers  associated  with  these  coal  projects. 
Consequently,  while  informal  interaction  in  most  communities  may  be 
maintained  between  long-time  residents,  interaction  with  newcomers  will 
likely  be  more  formalized,  creating  the  potential  for  conflict  between 
established  groups  and  newcomers. 

In  those  towns  where  it  has  not  yet  happened,  the  formalization  of 
business  transactions,  social  service  provision  and  governmental 
structure  will  also  occur.  This  trend  toward  a  more  bureaucratic, 
procedure-oriented  community  structure  could  leave  many  longtime  users  of 
public  and  private  services  feeling  alienated  from  or  perplexed  by  the 
new  systems.  Transitions  in  personal  relationships  such  as  these  are 
likely  to  be  some  of  the  most  distressing  impacts  for  members  of  smaller 
communities  such  as  Halliday,  Beach,  Medora,  Dunn  Center,  Richey  and 
Bloomfield,  where  the  social  structure  has  remained  relatively  unchanged 
over  the  years. 

Although  stability  of  social  organization  should  re-emerge  during  the 
operational  phases  of  these  projects,  changes  to  community  character 
would  be  substantial  and  permanent,  with  all  affected  communities  losing 
a  significant  part  of  their  rural  flavor  and  undergoing  lasting  changes 
in  clutural  and  environmental  resources. 

The  scale  and  complexity  of  issues  with  which  local  leaders  will  have  to 
deal  will  also  change,  especially  for  communities  with  limited  or  no 
previous  experience  with  growth.  Community  leaders  could  find  themselves 
having  to  make  controversial  and  unpopular  decisions  with  regard  to 
distribution  of  limited  funds,  the  imposition  of  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulations,  or  a  raise  in  tax  rates  to  meet  growing  needs  for  government 
services.  Many  of  these  management  issues  will  spark  conflict  in  rural 
communities  where  residents  are  traditionally  fiscally  conservative, 
where  residents  are  split  on  the  issues  of  development,  and/or  where 
newcomers  are  not  well  integrated  into  the  social  structure.  If  community 
leaders  fail  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  to  accommodate  the  needs  and 
desires  of  major  community  groups,  this  conflict  would  be  heightened. 

A  marked  Increase  in  the  level  of  outside  influences  in  the  community 
will  also  affect  the  way  local  governments  operate,  especially  in  more 
rural  counties.  Although  the  strengthening  of  outside  links  could  prove 
to  be  a  benefit  for  those  communities  that  will  be  in  need  of  assistance 
in  acquiring  loans  or  other  grants  for  impact  mitigation,  the  increased 
presence  of  federal  and  state  governments  and  multi-national  coal 
companies  in  small  rural  communities  will  ultimately  decrease  the  amount 
of  local  autonomythese  communities  will  be  able  to  exercise  over  their 
futures.  This  decrease  in  economic  and  political  power  could  be 
aggravated  by  the  aura  of  uncertainty  that  traditionally  surrounds 
projects  of  this  size  and  nature.  The  existence  of  other  energy  projects 
in  the  area  requiring  the  attention  of  the  local  leadership,  as  well  as 
complications  in  the  employment  patterns  which  will  determine  the  amount 
and  timing  of  population  peaks  and  declines,  will  also  affect  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  respond  to  impacts  projected  under  this  alternative. 


Because  population  influx  is  not  expected  to  be  significant  on  the  Ft. 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation  as  a  result  of  development  under  Alternative 
2,  alteration  of  the  unique  cultural  characteristics  of  the  tribes  would 
not  likely  occur.  With  an  increase  in  population  regionwide,  however, 
more  non-Indians  may  travel  onto  reservation  lands  for  recreation  or  for 
other  reasons,  which  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  jurisdictional  disputes 
on  the  reservation.  Because  the  area  around  the  reservation  has  been  the 
scene  of  intense  energy  development  activity  in  the  past,  many  of  the 
processes  necessary  for  dealing  with  such  impacts  should  be  in  place. 

b)   Social  Well  Being 

Effects  on  social  well  being  in  those  communities  which  receive  only 
marginal  population  impacts  will  be  slight.  Greatest  benefits  in  social 
well  being  will  accrue  to  those  people  who  are  able  to  acquire  employment 
or  who  benefit  from  business  expansion  as  a  result  of  increased  income  in 
the  community.  These  latter  benefits  will  be  confined  largely  to  the 
regional  trade  centers  of  Bismarck-Mandan,  Minot,  Dickinson  and  Miles 
City.  Impacts  to  services  and  facilities  and  their  provision  should  be 
marginal  and  confined  to  peak  construction  periods.  The  need  for  short 
term  emergency  public  assistance,  and  increase  in  use  of  medical,  mental 
health  and  recreational  services  and  an  increase  in  the  incidence, 
although  not  necessarily  the  rate,  of  crime  will  be  the  most  significant 
negative  impacts  to  community  and  personal  well  being.  Residents  of  small 
communities  which  do  not  receive  impacts  locally  may  find  themselves 
negatively  impacted  by  the  crowds,  noise  and  traffic  that  they  will  now 
have  to  deal  with  when  making  visits  to  larger  communities  and  cities  for 
medical  care  or  shopping. 

Impacts  to  social  well  being  will  be  most  pronounced  in  those  communties 
which  receive  the  greatest  population  increases,  such  as  communities  in 
McLean,  Dunn,  Golden  Valley  and  Dawson  counties.  In  communities  such  as 
Hazen,  Zap,  Glendive  and  Sidney,  where  energy  development  projects  are 
currently  underway,  large  resident  work  forces  with  energy-related  skills 
are  in  place,  a  factor  which  will  insure  the  possibility  that  locals  will 
be  able  to  obtain  employment  on  new  projects.  The  ability  of  women  to 
obtain  employment  in  energy  jobs  will  be  dependent  on  training  programs, 
availability  of  day  care  centers  and  the  hiring  practices  of  the  specific 
companies.  Because  local  trade  and  service  firms  will  also  likely  be 
expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing  populations,  Increased  rates  of 
labor  force  participation  should  be  available  to  women  and  youth  in 
lower-paying  jobs.  The  availability  of  local  employment  may  allow  some 
younger  people  to  remain  in  communities  to  work  if  they  desire,  reversing 
youth  outmigration  trends  which  currently  characterize  many  rural  areas. 
The  job  opportunities  that  will  become  available  to  locals  with  energy 
development  has  consistently  been  cited  by  residents  of  these  communities 
as  a  major  reason  for  favoring  such  development  in  their  area.   Whether 
or  not  locals  actually  acquire  jobs  may  determine  the  effect  that 
development  will  ultimately  have  on  their  sense  of  well  being,  although 
many  residents  may  derive  satisfaction  simply  from  seeing  their 
communities  prosper. 
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The  increase  in  income  which  will  accompany  the  increase  in  employment 
will  enhance  the  well  being  and  possibly  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
those  positively  affected,  but  could  create  disparity  in  groups  or 
between  individuals  who  will  not  benefit  (see  Income  section).  In  areas 
such  as  Dunn  Center  or  Wibaux,  which  have  especially  large  elderly 
populations,  the  communities  can  expect  overall  lower  benefits  from 
development . 

Conflict  over  development  issues  could  determine  how  many  locals  actually 
capitalize  on  new  business  opportunities.  However,  where  expansion  of 
local  businesses  and  facilities  does  occur,  it  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  residents  who  have  always  felt  that  lack  of  competition 
and  a  shortage  of  local  retail  establishments  were  major  drawbacks  of 
living  in  their  communities.  However,  crowds,  traffic,  noise  and  other 
new  side  effects  of  growth  that  will  become  apparent  both  locally  and  in 
regional  trade  centers  may  make  shopping  less  of  an  enjoyable  experience 
overall . 

Population  growth  would  cause  increased  demand  for  public  and  private 
services  of  all  types,  in  some  cases  overwhelming  the  capacity  of  towns 
to  respond,  especially  if  services  are  currently  inadequate  or  providers 
are  not  used  to  handling  the  types  of  problems  which  they  will  be 
encountering.  This  strain  on  services  would  reduce  the  availability  or 
distribution  of  resources  to  longtime  users  and  newcomers  alike.  The 
chnage  in  age/sex  structure  which  will  occur  with  the  influx  of  large 
numbers  of  younger  energy  related  workers  could  also  affect  the  mix  of 
service  needs  within  a  given  community.  If  service  provision  in  a 
community  shifts  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  these  younger  immigrants, 
the  elderly  and  other  user  groups  could  experience  a  reductin  in  access 
to  services,  and  hence  a  lessening  of  their  sense  of  well  being. 

Local  residents  and  newcomers  would  also  have  to  deal  with  shortages  of 
doctors  and  hospital  beds  in  impacted  communities,  where  the  chronic  lack 
of  doctors  and  support  personnel  is  aggravated  by  the  distances  that  need 
to  be  traveled  to  reach  these  services.  Under  this  alternative,  medical 
facilities  in  all  impacted  communities,  as  well  as  in  regional  medical 
centers,  will  be  affected  and,  in  some  cases,  overwhelmed,  depending  on 
the  baseline  adequacy  of  such  services.  These  impacts  would  be  confined 
primarily  to  short  term  construction  peaks,  however.  With  the  change  in 
the  age/sex  structure,  the  nature  of  services  offered  may  also  shift  from 
one  of  emphasis  on  care  of  chronic  longterm  ailments  for  the  elderly  to 
one  with^ emphasis  on  obstetric  care  and  work-related  accident  care. 
Volunteer  ambulance  services  in  rural  areas  will  also  find  their  workload 
increasing,  especially  if  coal  mining  companies  do  not  have  their  own 
ambulance  services.  In  communities  where  hospitals  are  currently 
underutilized,  the  influx  of  population  may  allow  local  hospitals  to 
expand  support  staff,  and  increase  the  type  of  services  offered.  This 
expansion  of  services,  along  with  any  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of 
doctors  in  rural  communities,  would  ultimately  benefit  local  residents 
who,  because  of  transportation  or  money  limitations,  find  it  difficult  to 
travel  outside  of  their  communities  for  medical  services-. 


An  increase  in  mental  health  problems  can  be  expected  to  materialize  in 
all  communities  impacted  by  large  population  influxes,  especially  during 
stressful  peak  construction  phases  of  development.  In  many  rural  areas, 
particularly  in  Montana,  the  lack  of  sufficient  professional  personnel  to 
handle  the  increased  caseload  will  mean  existing  services  will  be 
severely  strained  if  additional  personnel  are  not  hired. 

In  communities  where  school  enrollment  is  presently  or  will  be  near 
capacity  when  population  impacts  occur,  the  influx  of  younger 
energy-related  workers,  with  younger  children,  will  cause  overcrosding  in 
local  schools,  lowered  student-teacher  ratios,  and  a  more  diffused  level 
of  student  participation,  particularly  during  the  short  term  peak 
construction  phases.  This  problem  of  school  crowding  is  a  major  concern 
of  many  parents  and  school  administrators  in  both  North  Dakota  and 
Montana,  where  schools  have  traditionally  provided  a  strong  sense  of 
community  identification  for  rural  areas.  Many  residents  have,  in  past 
surveys,  expressed  concern  about  perceived  increases  of  drug  and  alcohol 
use  in  schools  in  rapid  growth  communities.  These  parents  may  experience 
threats  to  their  sense  of  family  well  being  if  the  incidence  or  rate  of 
such  use  rises  locally.  On  the  other  hand,  in  communities  where  declining 
birth  rates  have  meant  declining  school  enrollments,  population  impacts 
may  serve  to  stabilize  the  enrollments  and  allow  communities  to  maintain 
existing  personnel  levels  and  expand  curriculum. 

In  all  communities  affected  by  large  population  under  alternative  2,  law 
enforcement  staff  and  jail  facilities  will  be  strained,  sometimes  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  city  or  county  to  respond  without  the  rapid  addition 
of  personnel  and/or  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  training  officers 
receive.  These  impacts  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  will,  however, 
be  primarily  short  term  impacts,  with  a  drop  in  activity  as  the 
population  begins  to  stabilize  during  the  operational  phases  of 
development.  While  the  incidence  of  crime  and  other  problem  behaviors 
will  increase  with  the  growth  in  population  in  these  communities,  the 
overall  rate  of  crime  in  an  area  may  remain  stable.  Crime  may  suddenly 
become  more  visible  to  the  public,  however,  and  the  perception  of  threats 
to  personal  safety  and  security  will  increase.  It  is,  in  fact,  this 
perception  of  decreased  security  that  is  consistently  Identified  by 
residents  of  these  areas  as  a  major  concern  relative  to  coal  development. 

Increases  in  the  number  of  strangers  passing  through  town,  noise,  crowds, 
traffic  and  other  stresses  will  also  occur.  These  disturbances  will  be 
particularly  Idstressing  for  those  residents  who  have  never  had  to  deal 
with  such  problems  before.  Although  people  will  likely  adapt  to  changes 
such  as  these,  which  will  be  most  intense  during  peak  construction 
phases,  they  may  always  regret  the  loss  of  the  quiet,  slow-paced  small 
town  atmosphere  they  previously  enjyed. 

Many  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  ft.  Union  region  will  perceive  major 
threats  to  their  social  and  economic  well  being  if  this  alternative  is 
implemented,  threats  which  would  likely  be  permanent.  In  smaller 
communities  where  they  currently  possess  a  measure  of  power  and  prestige, 
disparity  in  wage  differentials  and  possibly  a  change  in  the  power  base 
caused  by  the  population  growth  could  leave  ranchers  and  farmers  feeling 


estranged  from  Che  emerging  community  character.  Many  ranchers  and 
farmers  in  the  Ft.  Union  region  have  organized  in  opposition  to 
development  because  of  concern  with  regional  impacts  to  air  and  water 
resources,  which  they  feel  could  alter  their  economic  and  social  welfare 
and  ultimately  affect  their  future  options.  Because  many  agricultural 
producers  are  not  convinced  that  the  coal  in  the  Ft.  Union  region  is 
needed  to  meet  national  energy  goals,  or  that  the  successful  reclamation 
of  agricultural  land  can  be  guaranteed,  they  may  feel  as  if 
implementation  of  this  alternative  is  compromising  their  well  being  in 
favor  of  the  well  being  of  business  interests  in  town.  This  feeling  of 
frustration  could  lead  to  conflict  in  many  areas  between  various 
community  groups  who  may  be  sharing  unequally  in  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  development.  If  this  happens,  the  well  being  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  would  suffer,  as  would  community-company  relations.  In  cases  such 
as  these,  where  the  conflict  is  one  of  "principle:",  the  conflict  will 
liekly  persist  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Because  population  growth  on  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  is  not 
expected  to  be  significant,  impacts  to  the  social  well  being  of 
reservation  members  will  be  minimal.  Positive  impacts  to  social  well 
being  will  be  most  apparent  if  members  of  the  tribes  are  able  to  acquire 
employment  on  energy  projects.  Because  efforts  are  being  made  statewide 
to  train  and  prepare  Native  Americans  for  employment  on  such  projects, 
the  potential  for  positive  impacts  should  be  enhanced.  With  increased 
employment  opportunities,  who  may  have  had  to  leave  the  reservation  to 
look  for  work  may  find  they  are  able  to  stay  in  the  area. 

Because  population  growth  on  the  reservation  will  not  be  significant, 
impacts  to  services  and  facilities  will  not  likely  occur.  However, 
because  of  impacts  due  to  occur  regionwide  to  service  and  facility 
provision,  Indians  may  find  themselves  negatively  impacted  if  they  travel 
off  the  reservation  for  shopping,  medical  services,  etc.  The  increased 
traffic,  crowded  conditions,  and  other  stressful  situation  they  will 
encounter  could  make  such  trips  unpleasant.  These  conditions  would  be 
most  noticeable  during  peak  construction  periods. 


ALTERNATIVE    3 

SUMMARY 


Under  this  alternative,  social  impacts  in  many  communities  will  increase  in 
intensity.  Circle,  Terry,  Jordan,  Lambert,  and  Wolf  Point  in  Montana  will  all 
receive  more  rapid  and  more  substantial  population  gorwth  under  Alternative  3, 
which  will  cause  a  proportional  increase  in  the  intensity  of  social  impacts 
which  result.  The  most  significant  impacts,  however,  will  still  occur  in  the 
communities  of  Dunn  Center,  Killdeer,  Halliday  and  Hazen  in  North  Dakota,  and 
Bloorafield,  Richey  and  Glendive  in  Montana,  where  the  timing  and  size  of 
incoming  work  forces  is  also  accelerated.  In  all  other  communities  in  the  Ft. 
Union  region,  impacts  under  Alternative  3  will  be  similar  to  those  forecasted 
under  Alternative  2. 

Impacts  to  the  members  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  would  be  similar 
to  those  forecasted  under  Alternative  2. 


SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

a)   Social  Organization 

The  communities  of  Circle,  Jordan,  Terry,  Lambert,  Wolf  Point  and  Sidney, 
MT  will  experience  impacts  to  social  organization  similar  to  those 
outlined  in  Alternative  2.  However,  because  of  an  increase  in  the  scale 
of  growth  projected  for  these  communities  under  Alternative  3,  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  degree  of  change  and  the  rate  at  which  it  occurs  will  be 
accelerated . 

In  communities  such  as  Hazen,  Dunn  Center,  Bloomfield,  Richey  and 
Glendive,  where  the  construction  period  will  peak  sooner  and  with  greater 
force  under  this  alternative,  community  leaders  may  find  that  their 
ability  to  respond  to  growth  is  even  more  severely  handicapped  than  it 
would  be  under  Alternative  2,  where  growth  was  generally  more  gradual. 
The  more  rapid  influx  of  larger  numbers  of  workers  will  mean  that  the 
processes  of  urbanization,  formalization   of  personal  and  business 
interactions,  and  loss  of  identity  with  the  community  will  be  stepped  up, 
with  the  potential  for  conflict  between  newcomers  and  established 
residetns  heightened.  More  pressures  will  likely  come  to  bear  on 
community  leaders,  as  they  attempt  to  prepare  the  community  for  growth, 
especially  if  fiscal  and  other  resources  are  limited  or  unavailable,  or 
if  uncertainty  surrounding  the  project  prevents  them  from  acting  quickly 
and  decisively. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  several  new  tracts  and  associated 
facilities  under  this  alternative  will  mean  that  communities  such  as 
Killdeer,  Halliday,  Circle  and  Sidney  will  now  be  required  to  plan  for 
two  peak  construction  periods  instead  of  one,  as  in  Alternative  2.  The 
introduction  of  a  second  peak  period  may  actually  be  beneficial  for  these 
communities  if  they  use  the  interim  period  between  peaks  -as  a  time  to 
re-evaluate  their  situation  and  prepare  to  capitalize  on  the  more 
positive  benefits  of  development.  However,  the  appearance  of  two  peak 
phases  can  mean  that  the  period  when  short-term,  and  most  chaotic, 
impacts  usually  occurs  will  be  prolonged. 


Ups  and  downs  in  peak  populations  also  make  it  more  difficult  for 
planners  and  administrators  to  set  policy  and  to  find  a  good  balance 
between  long  range  conservative  fiscal  spending  and  an  adequate  response 
to  their  community's  needs.  The  introduction  of  more  than  one 
multi-national  coal  company  into  the  community  will  also  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  influences  in  local  communities,  and  complicate  further 
the  types  and  complexity  of  issues  with  which  local  leaders  will  have  to 
deal . 

Impacts  to  members  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  will  be  similar 
to  those  predicted  under  Alternative  2. 


b)   Social  Well  Being 

For  many  communities  in  the  Ft.  Union  region,  impacts  to  social  well 
being  will  be  similar  to  those  anticipated  under  Alternative  2.  However, 
for  those  communities  which  will  be  receiving  greater  numbers  of  workers 
in  a  shorter  time  period  (Dunn  Center,  Killdeer,  Halliday,  Hazen, 
Glendive,  Richey  and  Bloomfield),  impacts  to  social  well  being  will  be 
even  more  significant  under  Alternative  3.  The  difference  In  impacts  will 
generally  be  ones  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

Because  employment  needs  will  grow  under  this  alternative,  more  locals 
will  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  through  the  acquisition  of  higher  paying 
jobs.  More  opportunities  for  women  and  youth  to  gain  local  employment 
will  also  be  available.  The  social  well  being  of  residents  who  have  the 
skills  to  obtain  employment  and  of  those  who  want  to  see  the  local 
economy  grow  through  the  introduction  of  jobs  and  new  and  expanded 
businesses  and  services,  will  be  more  positively  affected  under  this 
alternative . 

Increased  demands  on  public  and  private  services  would  be  felt  even  more 
intensely  under  Alternative  3  for  most  communities,  including  regional 
trade  and  service  centers.  The  strains  on  services  would  become  apparent 
more  quickly  and  probably  last  longer  than  under  Alternative  2.  A  more 
defined  change  in  age/sex  structure  in  communities  such  as  Dunn  Center 
and  Circle,  with  their  present  large  elderly  populations,  would  occur, 
possibly  affecting  the  mix  of  services  offered,  especially  during  peak 
construction  periods. 

As  population  levels  increase  in  many  communities  under  this  alternative, 
some  of 'the  public  and  private  facilities  such  as  hospitals  and  schools, 
which  may  have  been  just  adequate  for  Alternative  2  growth,  will  now  also 
be  overwhelmed.  This  could  result  in  larger  numbers  of  displaced  clients, 
and  greater  feelings  of  hospitality  toward  newcomers  and  community 
leaders . 

Pressures  on  law  enforcement  agencies,  mental  health  providers  and 
recreational  facilities  will  also  be  greater  under  this  alternative. 


Impacts  to  special  interest  groups,  such  as  community  business  people  and 
ranchers  and  farmers  would  also  be  more  widespread  under  this 
alternative . 

As  the  population  of  the  area  as  a  whole  grows,  spillover  effects  of 
overcrowding,  traffic  and  service  strain  will  also  occur  in  regional 
trade  and  service  centers  throughout  the  area,  which  could  ultimately 
affect  the  well  being  of  a  greater  number  of  people. 

Impacts  to  the  social  well  being  of  members  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian 
Reservation  would  be  similar  to  those  forecast  under  Alternative  2. 


Alternative  4 

SUMMARY 

Impacts  to  most  communities  in  North  Dakota  will  be  similar  to  those 
forecasted  under  Alternative  3,  with  the  exception  of  Dickinson  and  Belfield 
in  Stark  County.  Under  alternative  4,  Belfield  is  due  to  receive  very 
significant  population  increases.  The  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  the  population 
influx  will  produce  major  disruptions  in  the  social  organization  and  social 
well  being  of  the  community.  Dickinson  is  also  expected  to  receive  moderate 
population  impacts  under  this  alternative,  although  the  community's  experience 
with  sizeable  oil  and  gas  transient  population  in  the  past,  the  large  baseline 
population  and  the  economic  and  social  diversity  of  the  community  will  help  to 
ease  many  of  the  impacts  to  local  social  organization  and  social  well  being. 

In  Montana  social  Impacts  to  most  communities  will  also  be  very  similar  with 
respect  to  alternative  3,  with  the  exception  of  Dawson  Coutny.  Glendive  will 
see  a  much  lower  peak  construction  work  force  during  the  period  1988-93  than 
it  would  in  Alternative  3.  Similar  reductions  in  the  population  influxes 
scheduled  for  Bloomfield  and  Richey,  Montana  would  mean  less  intense  impacts 
to  social  organization  and  social  well  being  in  these  communities  under 
Alternative  4. 

SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

a)    Social  Organization 

For  the  majority  of  communities  due  to  receive  population  increases  under 
Alternative  4,  the  impacts  to  social  organization  will  be  similar  to 
those  projected  under  Alternative  3.  However,  the  communities  of 
Dickinson  and  Belfield  in  Stark  County  will  experience  more  significant 
social  impacts  due  to  more  major  population  influxes,  while  the 
communities  of  Glendive,  Bloomfield  and  Richey  will  undergo  less  dramatic 
growth  than  that  projected  under  Alternative  3. 

In  terras  of  impacts  to  social  organization,  both  Dickinson  and  Belfield 
would  be  subjected  to  some  level  of  disruption  in  their  social 
environment,  expecially  during  the  two  peak  construction  periods. 
Generally,  impacts  to  social  organization  these  communities 
experience  will  be  similar  to  those  outlined  for  other  affected 
communities  in  preceding  alternatives.  Because  Dickinson  is  a  relatively 
large  population  center  with  some  degree  of  economic  and  social  diversity 
and  prior  experience  with  development-related  growth,  the  city  should  be 
in  a  fairly  solid  position  to  manage  some  of  the  social  impacts  it  will 
experience.  The  major  effect  implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
have  on  the  city  of  Dickinson  would  be  an  acceleration  of  the  trend 
toward  urbanization  which  has  already  begun.  Belfield,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  smaller  rural  community  which  has  only  recently  seen  a  resersal  of 
declining  population  rates  due  to  oil  and  gas  activity  in  the  Williston 
Basin.  Because  the  rate  of  growth  scheduled  for  this  community  under 
Alternative  4  will  be  very  rapid  and  of  a  significant  magnitude,  impacts 
caused  to  the  social  organization  will  be  major  ones.  Personal 
interaction,  business  dealing  and  social  service  transactions  will  all 
likely  become  more  formalized  and  official.  Long-term  changes  in  the 


family,  religious,  and  leisure  character  of  the  community  would  also 
occur . 

Although  stability  should  be  re-established  in  the  county  after 
construction  work  forces  have  left,  the  community  of  Belfield 
particularly  would,  like  other  more  rural  areas  affected,  have  undergone 
longterm,  significant  social  changes. 

In  Glendive,  MT,  impacts  to  the  community's  social  organization  would  be 
similar  to  those  forcasted  under  Alternative  3,  although  the  intensity  of 
impacts  would  be  decreased  in  the  initial  stages  of  development.  Because 
the  major  difference  between  Alternatives  3  and  4  is  a  drop  in  the  size 
of  the  initial  peak  construction  work  force,  the  community's  ability  to 
respond  to  growth  should  be  more  secure  than  it  would  be  with  Alternative 
3  growth,  assuming  the  community  has  the  fiscal  resources  and  local 
cooperation  needed  to  respond  to  the  growth.  In  Richey  and  Bloorafield,  MT 
the  overall  level  of  growth  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms  will  be 
reduced  from  preceding  alternatives,  meaning  that  the  transition  to  a 
more  complex  and  diverse  social  environment  would  be  more  gradual  and 
possibly  less  traumatic  for  longtime  residents  of  these  communities. 

b)  Social  Well  Being 

Impacts  to  the  social  well  being  of  all  communities  affected  by  this 
alternative  will  be  similarly  significant,  although  In  the  communities  of 
Dickinson  and  Belfield  the  Intensity  of  the  impacts  will  be  greater  under 
Alternative  4  than  they  were  under  Alternative  3.  In  Dawson  County,  MT, 
on  the  other  hadn,  it  is  possible  that  impacts  to  social  well  being  will 
be  less  intense  than  those  projected  under  Alternative  3  due  to  the 
overall  decrease  in  numbers  of  incoming  workers. 

As  in  preceeding  Alternatives,  many  impacts  to  social  well  being 
resulting  from  implementation  of  Alternative  4  will  be  short  term, 
confined  to  periods  of  peak  construction.  Larger  communities,  such  as 
Dickinson  and  Glendive,  which  have  undergone  some  expansion  of  service 
levels  in  the  recent  past  due  to  oil  and  gas  activity,  may  find  their 
ability  to  cope  with  incoming  populations  is  enhanced  by  their  prior 
experience.  Social  services,  medical  and  mental  health  services,  law 
enforcement  and  schools  will  all  be  affected,  as  in  preceeding 
alternatives,  by  growth  levels  projected  in  Alternative  4.  Opportunities 
for  employment  and  Income  gain  for  some  residents  of  affected  communities 
will  also  result,  although  many  locals  who  do  not  directly  benefit  from 
development  may  find  their  sense  of  personal  well  being  decreased  with 
the  change  in  the  community's  social  environment. 


Alternative  5 

SUMMARY 


Impacts  to  all  communities  in  North  Dakota  (including  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indian 
Reservation)  will  be  similar  to  those  forecasted  under  Alternative  4. 

In  the  communities  of  Circle,  Bloomfield,  Richey,  Glendive  and  Sidney, 
Montana,  however,  intense,  substantial  and  permanent  changes  will  occur  under 
Alternative  5,  changes  that  are  significantly  greater  than  those  forecasted 
under  Alternative  4.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  growth,  the 
rapidity  with  which  growth  occurs  is  also  increased  under  this  alternative. 

Impacts  to  social  organization  will  be  particular  acute  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  Circle,  Richey  and  Bloomfield,  while  impacts  to  social  well 
being  will  be  significant  in  all  affected  communities. 

SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

a)    Social  Organization 

No  major  change  in  impacts  to  communities  in  North  dakota  or  to  the  Ft. 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation  are  expected  under  alternative  5.  Those 
communities  projected  to  receive  large  population  growth  under  that 
alternative  will  experience  similar  population  related  impacts  under 
Alternative  5. 

Most  communities  In  Montana  will  also  experience  impacts  to  social 
organization  similar  to  those  forecasted  under  Alternative  4,  with  the 
exception  of  Bloomfield,  Richey,  Glendive,  Circle  and  Sidney.  The  major 
difference  between  impacts  from  Alternative  4  and  5  will  be  one  of 
intensity.  While  all  communities  will  receive  major  increases  in 
population  under  this  alternative,  in  Glendive  and  Bloomfield,  the  rate 
of  growth  will  be  greatly  accelerated,  especially  in  the  periods  1988-90. 
One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  this  accelerated  growth  will  be 
increased  pressure  on  local  leaders  to  quickly  and  decisively  coordinate 
response  and  mobilize  resources  in  their  communities  to  deal  with  the 
growth.  With  more  intensive  growth  in  a  shorter  time  span,  the  complexity 
of  issues  with  which  these  communities  will  have  to  deal  will  also 
increase,  perhaps  requiring  the  hiring  of  city  planners  or  administrators 
in  communities  where  there  presently  are  none.  Revenues  will  be  tighter 
in  the  initial  stages  of  development,  and  local  voters  may  be  subjected 
to  increased  tax  rates  to  help  pay  for  needed  improvements.  If  talk  of 
tax  increases  surfaced,  those  who  would  be  least  likely  to  benefit,  such 
as  those  on  fixed  incomes  and  agricultural  producers,  might  refuse  to 
support  the  increases.  Conflict  between  newcomers  and  established 
community  members  could  ensue. 

Problems  with  Integration  of  newcomers  will  Increase  with  the  magnitude 
and  rate  of  population  growth.  The  greater  number  of  transients  entering 
these  communities  to  work  at  the  coal  mines  and  facilities  will  make  it 
hard  for  smaller  communities  to  absorb  them  easily.  The  more  rapid  change 
in  social  and  bultural  diversity,  the  rapid  Increase  in  traffic,  crowds, 
noise  and  other  stresses,  and  the  more  chaotic  appearance  of  the 


communities,  will  likely  be  perceived  as  negative  impacts  by  those  people 
who  always  felt  the  slow  paced,  friendly,  predictable  atmosphere  of  these 
communities  were  their  major  attributes. 

b)    Social  Well  Being 

Impacts  to  social  well  being,  in  most  communities,  will  be  similar  in 
nature  and  degree  to  those  foredasted  in  preceeding  alternatives. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Glendive,  Bloomfield,  Richey,  Circle,  and,  to  an 
extent,  Sidney,  MT ' impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  will  show  a 
change  in  degree  from  preceeding  alternatives.  Because  population  is 
expected  to  enter  these  communites  in  greater  numbers  and  with  much 
greater  speed,  service  and  facility  strains  will  be  more  pronounced  in 
the  short  terra,  and  the  ability  of  providers  to  respond  will  be  further 
reduced.  The  more  rapid  nature  of  the  growth  will  also  decrease  the 
quality  and  range  of  services  which  can  be  offered.  If  the  provision  of 
services  is  acutely  decreased,  a  lowered  perception  of  quality  of  life 
will  result  for  newcomers  and  especially  for  established  residents  of 
these  communities.  Conflict  regarding  the  adequacy  of  present  service 
structures  may  also  arise,  especially  in  areas  where  newcomers  are  not 
well  integrated  into  the  larger  society.  Access  to  and  distribution  of 
resources  will  be  more  uneven  under  this  alternative,  as  the  peak 
construction  phases  occur.  Police,  medical,  educational,  recreational  and 
all  other  services  may  experience  periods  of  severe  strain  and 
inadequacy.  With  the  increased  rate  of  growth,  more  crime  and  other 
deviant  behavior  will  be  evident,  which  will  cause  a  further  decrease  in 
the  sense  of  personal  safety  and  well  being  of  many  longtime  residents 
from  where  it  would  have  been  under  preceeding  alternatives. 


Alternative  6 

In  many  communities  social  impacts  occurring  under  alternative  6  will  be 
similar  to  those  forecasted  under  alternative  5.  Exceptions  are  the 
communities  of  Beach  and  Sentinel  Butte  in  North  Dakota  and  Bloomfield, 
Circle,  Glendive,  Wibaux,  Sidney,  Savage  and  Terry  in  Montana. 

In  Bloomfield,  MT  population  influx  under  this  alternative  would  be 
significantly  less  than  that  projected  under  alternative  5.  The  drop  in  number 
of  immigrants  would  result  in  a  more  moderate  level  of  impacts  to  social 
organization  and  well  being  than  under  preceeding  alternatives. 

In  Sidney,  Savage  and  Terry,  moderately  higher  population  influxes  will  result 
in  some  increase  in  intensity  of  impacts  to  the  social  organization  and  social 
well  being  of  these  communities,  an  increase  which,  by  its  nature,  would  be 
hard  to  quantify. 

In  Beach,  Sentinel  Butte,  Circle,  Glendive  and  Wibaux,  however,  very 
significant  and  rapid  increases  in  expected  population  levels  would,  if  they 
occurred,  dramatically  overwhelm  the  present  social  environments  and  quickly 
saturate  the  existing  service  and  facility  capacity  in  all  communities.  This 
rate  and  magnitude  of  growth  would  also  create  major  problems  for  local 
administrators  and  community  leaders  as  they  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
changes.  Without  some  intervention  of  the  part  of  state  or  federal 
governments,  or  on  the  part  of  the  companies  involved,  it  is  unlikely,  in 
fact,  that  growth  of  this  magnitude  could  even  be  accommodated. 

Because  this  is  considered  to  be  the  maximum  leasing  alternative,  with  the 
greatest  number  of  communities  receiving  major  levels  of  populaiton  growth, 
regional  services  and  facilities  would  also  be  hardest  hit  under  this 
alternative . 

A  reverse  sequence  of  social  impacts  would  be  expected  with  the  drop-off  in 
major  peak  construction  work  forces  to  operational  phase  employment  levels.  If 
communities  manage  to  prepare  for  highest  population  levels  forecasted  under 
this  alternative,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  eventual  outmigration  of  workers, 
with  their  contribution  to  the  tax  base,  will  create  major  "bust"  effects  in 
all  communities. 
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Methodology 


Information  contained  in  this  report  is  a  compilation  of  data  from  both 
primary  and  secondary  data  sources  (please  see  Bibliography  for  a  list  of 
secondary  sources  consulted) .  A  series  of  informal  interviews  was  conducted  by 
a  BLM  sociologist  over  the  period  3/82  through  7/82.  During  two  separate  field 
trips  to  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  personal  interviews  were  conducted  with 
city  and  county  planners,  local  elected  officials,  informal  community  leaders 
and  representatives  of  several  rural  associations.  A  list  of  key  topics  was 
used  during  the  visits  to  guide  the  Interviews.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  personal 
interviews,  a  series  of  phone  interviews  was  also  conducted  with  agency 
officials  and  city  and  county  personnel  in  affected  counties,  primarily  social 
service  agency,  school  superintendent  and  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Information  collected  via  secondary  and  primary  data  is  not  expected  to  speak 
for  residents  of  all  affected  areas  as  a  whole,  especially  with  regard  to 
attitudes  and  perceptions.  Rather  data  is  relied  on  to  reflect  trends  in 
attitudes  within  various  areas  of  the  region. 

The  BLM's  "Guide  to  Social  Assessment"  was  relied  on  heavily  to  organize  and 
coordinate  data.  Much  of  the  impact  assessment  also  relied  heavily  on 
population  projections  supplied  by  the  economist  on  the  Ft.  Union  EIS  team. 
Time  constraints  ultimately  precluded  any  more  of  any  indepth  study  of 
impacts . 

Service  personnel  projections  have  been  updated  from  those  appearing  in  the 
EIS,  as  data  was  collected.  The  tables  in  Appendix  2  are  based  on  peak 
population  levels,  which  vary  by  county  and  by  alternative  depending  on  the 
number  and  type  of  facilities  Involved.  Adequacy  standards  used  were  developed 
by  the  Eastern  Montana  Social  and  Community  Service  Task  Force  in  September  of 
1980.  The  method  for  developing  the  table  involved  an  inventory  of  existing 
service  personnel,  after  which  total  peak  population  was  multiplied  by  the 
applicable  standard  to  determine  needed  capacity.  The  standard  was  then 
compared  to  existing  staff  levels  to  determine  net  excess  or  deficity  of 
personnel . 


APPENDIX  2 


Under  Alternative  2  Dawson,  Mercer,  McLean,  Dunn  and  Golden  Valleys  would 
experience  shortages  of  physicians  (see  table  3).  Shortages  of  dentists  would 
be  most  apparent  in  all  North  Dakotan  counties.  Under  Alternatives  3,  4,  and 
5,  the  number  of  physician  needed  would  increase  in  Dawson,  Richland,  Mercer 
and  Dunn  Counties.  Under  Alternative  6,  the  shortage  of  doctors  would  become 
more  critical  in  Dawson,  Wibaux  and  McCone  counties. 

Of  all  the  counties  due  to  suffer  shortages  of  physicians,  Richland  county 
will  probably  have  the  least  difficulty  attracting  new  doctors,  especially  if 
the  newest  intern  recruitment  program  there  proves  successful.  The  hospital  In 
Sidney  has  a  good  record  hiring  doctors  once  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  facility. 
Doctors  once  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  facility.  Smaller  communities  such  as 
Circle,  Wibaux,  Beach  &  Dunn  Center  will  probably  continue  to  experience 
difficulty  attracting  the  physicians  needed,  especially  during  brief  peak 
construction  phases. 

Hospitals,  addiction  treatment  centers,  mental  health  and  ambulance  services 
would  also  be  impacted.  Most  hospitals  in  smaller  communities  such  as  Circle, 
Hazen  and  Beach  will  find  that  the  population  influx  reverses  chronically  low 
occupancy  rates.  However,  poor  success  in  recruiting  trained  medical  staff  for 
the  hospitals  will  likely  continue  into  the  future,  causing  problems  with 
service  provision.  The  ambulance  crews  in  all  counties  will  likely  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  trauma  cases  they. are  required  to  handle,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  calls.  Ambulances  in  most  counties  are  staffed 
by  volunteer  EMT's,  and  although  these  staffs  are  regarded  as  competent,  their 
training  if  oftentimes  very  limited. 

The  incidence  of  crime  in  all  counties  due  to  receive  population  influxes 
would  increase.  Although  oil  and  gas  traffic  has  already  caused  a  change  in 
the  types  of  crimes  being  committed  in  Mercer,  McLean,  Stark,  Golden  Valley 
and  Tichland  Counties,  in  counties  such  as  McCone,  Wibaux  and  Dunn,  officers 
are  still  spending  most  of  their  time  dealing  with  the  usual  small  town 
offenders.  In  these  counties,  law  enforcement  officials  may  find  that  the 
changing  nature  criminal  activity  requires  more  training  and  also  more 
sophisticated  record-keeping  systems.  Almost  all  of  the  previously 
non-impacted  counties  in  the  Ft.  Union  region  have  maintained  relatively  low 
salary  levels  for  officers.  Without  an  increase  in  pay  scales,  these  counties, 
e.g.,  Wibaux,  may  continue  to  experience  turnover  problems  with  officers. 

Law  enforcement  manpower  needs  would  increase  in  all  counties  with  the 
increase  in  crime.  Table  5  shows  that  overall  Dawson,  McCone,  Wibaux  in 
Montana  and  all  counties  in  North  Dakota  would  experience  most  severe  manpower 
shortages  under  at  least  one  of  the  alternatives. 

School  enrollment  levels  in  all  counties  in  North  Dakota  would  grow  under  each 
of  the  alternatives.  In  Montana  growth  in  enrollment  would  be  most  apparent  in 
Dawson  and  Richland  counties  under  alternatives  2-5.  Under  alternative  6,  all 
county  school  systems  would  be  significantly  Impacted.  Table  5  shows  teaching 
staff  needs  by  county  by  alternative  at  peak  population  levels. 

Classroom  space  would  be  inadequate  in  most  school  districts  as  well, 
depending  on  current  conditions. 


Table  3 

Phys 

ician  Needs* 

By 

Alternative 
Alternative 

County 

2_ 

3_ 

_4 

Dawson 

42 

9 

7 

McCone 

1 

2 

2 

Richland 

2 

3 

3 

Wibaux 

1 

1 

1 

Custer 

0 

0 

0 

Burleigh- 

-Morton^ 

0 

0 

0 

McLean 

7 

7 

7 

Mercer 

7 

9 

9 

Dunn 

7 

9 

9 

Stark 

0 

0 

1 

Golden 

Vail 

ey 

5 

5 

5 

5_ 

e_ 

14 

22 

2 

8 

3 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 

5 

3 

■'•Based  on  standards  prepared  by  Eastern  Montana  Social  and  Community  Task 
Force,  September,  1980  (1  Physician/1222  population). 

^Based  on  peak  year  populations,  which  vary  by  county  and  by  alternative 

-^Burleigh  and  Morton  Counties  are  treated  as  one  regional  medical  center 
because  of  their  geographic  locations. 


Table  4 
Dentist  Needs 
By  Alternative 


Alternative 


County  12  1  11 

Dawson  l2          4  3  7        13 

McCone  .5           .5  .5  1         4 

Richland  2           3  3  3         3 

Wibaux  11  1  15 

Custer  11  1  11 

Burleigh  6           6  6  6         6 

Morton  6           6  6  6         6 

McLean  6           6  6  6         6 

Mercer  5           6  6  6         6 

Dunnk  3           4  4  4         4 

Stark  4          3  7  7         6 

Golden  Valley  4           4  4  4         3 

^•Based  on  standards  prepared  by  Eastern  Montana  Social  and  Community  Task 

Force,  September,  1980  (1  Dentist/2000  population). 

2Based  on  peak  year  populations,  which  vary  by  county  and  by  alternative 


Table 

5 

Law  Enforcement 

Needs^ 

By  Alterna 

tive 

Alternative 

County 

2_ 

2 

4_ 

Dawson 

ll2 

23 

20 

McCone 

2 

2 

2 

Richland 

0 

0 

0 

Wibaux 

0 

0 

0 

Custer 

7 

8 

8 

Burleigh 

48 

48 

48 

Morton 

15 

15 

15 

McLean 

13 

14 

14 

Mercer 

3 

8 

8 

Dunn 

11 

15 

15 

Stark 

15 

10 

26 

Golden  Valley 

15 

15 

15 

35 

58 

4 

17 

0 

1 

0 

17 

8 

8 

48 

48 

15 

15 

14 

14 

8 

8 

15 

15 

26 

24 

15 

10 

1-Based  on  standards  prepared  by  Eastern  Montana  Social  and  Community  Task 
Force,  September,  1980  (2.1  Police  Officers/1000  population). 

^Based  on  peak  year  populations,  which  vary  by  county  and  by  alternative 


County 


Table  5 
Teaching  Staff  Needs1 
By  Alternative 


Alternative 


Dawson 

023 

49 

McCone 

0 

0 

Richland 

16 

16 

Wibaux 

1 

1 

Custer 

10 

4 

Burleigh 

326 

326 

Morton 

146 

146 

McLean 

56 

60 

Mercer 

50 

92 

Dunn 

61 

101 

Stark 

160 

77 

Golden  Valley 

113 

64 

38 

0 
29 

1 
4 

326 

146 
60 
92 

101 
98 

115 


^-Based  on  standards  prepared  by  Eastern  Montana  Social  and  Community  Task 
Force,  September,  1980  (18.2  students/teacher). 

2Based  on  populations  6-20  years  of  age  during  year  of  peak  growth,  which 
varies  by  county  and  by  alternative.  These  figures  will  be  slightly  higher 
than  would  actually  occur  because  aggregation  of  census  data  by  age  does  not 
allow  for  more  precise  breakdowns  into  age  groups. 


107 

246 

6 

97 

26 

26 

1 

80 

2 

7 

326 

326 

146 

146 

60 

60 

92 

92 

101 

116 

98 

97 

115 

67 

^Does  not  include  private  schools 
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